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PRACTICAL 

OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 


W iioEvER  deliberately  investigates  the  func-* 
tions  of  the  animal  oeconomyi  will  readily  ac-* 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  practitioner 
than  the  Stomach;  and  considering  the  import- 
ance of  its  operations,  no  one  which  has  been 
less  the  subject  of  examination. 

It  is  not  only  the  receptacle  of  our  food,  but 
it  contributes  in  an  essential  degree  to  that  al- 
teration, by  which  the  food  is  assimilated  to  the 
constitution  ; this  is  its  most  obvious  operation. 

It  has  besides  a great  influence  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  systeiHj  and  many  phaenomena  in 
disease  can  only  be  explained  by  referring  to^ 
this  organ,  as  the  source  from  which  they 
originate. 

These  considerations  have  induced  me  to  at- 
tend very  carefully  on  all  occasions  to  its  ac- 
tions, and  have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  certain  peculiarities  which  it  will  be 
the  object  of  this  publication  to  describe. 
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STRUCTURE  of  the  STOMACH. 

The  Stomach  is  a large  membraneous  bag  situ- 
ated in  the  cavity  of  the  aWlomen,  and  placed 
in  a transverse  direction  to  the  spine. 

It  is  attached  to  the  omentum  and  pancreas, 
which  are  in  its  vicinity,  and  therefore  partici- 
pates in  any  material  alteration  which  these 
parts  undergo  from  mechanical  inritation,  as  well 
as  from  that  sympathy  with  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  nervous  structure,  it  is  endowed. 

To  give  a minute  anatomical  description  of 
the  different  glands,  arteries,  &c.  of  which 
it  is  composed,  would  be  unnecessary  on  this 
occasion ; it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
physiology,  and  the  explanation  of  disease,  to 
know  that  these  enter  into  its  composition,  as 
it  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  foresee  the 
morbid  changes  which  it  is  liable  to  undergo. 

I content  myself  with  observing,  therefore, 
that  the  Stomach  is  supplied  with  glands, 
nerves,  arteries,  veins  and  absorbents,  distributed 
throughout  the  cellular  membrane,  of  which 
this  receptacle  is  composed,  and  which  possesses 
the  property  of  dilatability  in  a very  remarkable 
degree.* 

* It  is  a curious  fact  ascertained  by  De  Ilacn  and  others, 
that  the  Stomach  does  not,  like  the  Gravid  Uterus,  increase 
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Tbougli  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I forbear  Ontef- 
ing  into  minute  anatomical  description,  there  is 
one  part  in  the  structure  of  the  stomach  of  too 
much  importance,  not  to  demand  particular  con- 
sideration: I mean  the  par  vagum,  or  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  These  terminate  on  its  interior 
surface  in  a manner  similar  to  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  form  its  villous  coat ; and 
though  not  the  only  nerves  with  which  it  com- 
municates, are  those  principally  appropriated  to 
its  use.  Through  the  medium  of  this  nerve, 
the  Stomach  participates  with  the  brain,  and' 
the  reciprocal  action  of  these  organs  ’upon  each 
other,  constitute  the  necessity  of  our  distin- 
guishing between  primary  and  symptomatic 
affections. 

When  pain  arises  in  one  part  of  the  body  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  another, 
with  which  we  can  discover  no  obvious  commu- 
nication, it  is  said  to  depend  on  sympathy; 


in  thickness  as  it  expands.  He  mentions  the  case  of  a cele- 
brated character,  Dr.  Erndle,  whose  Stomach  was  prodigi- 
ously enlarged,  and  though  its  augmentation  of  bulk  was  the 
effect  of  progressive  and  gradual  extension,  yet  its  coats  were 
not  thickened.  On  attempting  to  measure  the  capacity  of 
another  Stomach  of  similar  dimensions,  be  found  jt  burst  from 
its  tenuity  of  texture,  when  about  twenty  pints  of  fluid  were 
thrown  into  it.  Vide  De  IIxes’s  Ratio  Aledcndi,  vol.  2nd. 

p.  100. 
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but  this  expression  conveys  no  intelligible  idea, 
and  is  rather  a subterfuge  adopted  by  ignorance, 
than  an  explanation  of  the  fact. 

Sympathy  can  never  arise  but  through  the 
medium  of  nerves.  A pain  in  the  shoulder  is 
no  unusual  concomitant  of  a diseased  liver,  and 
was  formerly  attributed  to  sympathy,  but  is  now 
known  to  proceed  from  the  branches  of  the  phre- 
nic nerve,  which  ramify  on  that  organ,  and 
send  ofif  collateral  portions  to  the  muscles  in 
which  this  pain  is  perceived.  This  being  esta- 
blished as  an  axiom,  it  will  materially  assist  us 
in  investigating  the  morbid  affections  originating 
in  the  Stomach,  if  we  examine  the  par.  vagura 
and  its  various  ramifications. 


The  par  VAGUM. 

The  Par  Vagum,  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
take  their  origin  from  that  portion  of  the  brain 
which  rests  on  the  back  part  of  the  cranium  de- 
nominated the  medulla  oblongata,  and  from 
ocular  inspection  it  would  appear  as  if  this  was 
the  part  with  which  it  chiefly  had  communica- 
tion ; but  as  the  front  part  of  the  head  is  fre- 
quently disordered  by  complaints  of  the  Sto- 
mach, it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  conclude, 
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t^iat  it  does  not  extend  by  some  minute  fibres 
to  that  region. 

Its  branches  are  connected  almost  immediately 
as  they  arise  with  others  of  the  fifth  pair  in  the 
neck,  which  bend  their  course  through  the  fora- 
men magnum  occipitale  to  aid  its  operations, 
and  are  called  the  accessory  nerves. 

After  passing  in  conjunction  with  the  Par 
Vagum  through  an  aperture  in  the  back' part  of 
the  scull  called  the  foramen  laccriim  in  basi 
'cranii,  they  are  again  distributed  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back.. 

The  Par  Vaguin  now  begins  to  diverge,  and 
supplies  the  tongue,  larynx,  thyroid  gland,  and 
other  parts  in  its  vicinity  as  it  proceeds  to  'the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  where  it  sends  off  two  very 
remarkable  ramifications,  called  the  right  and 
left  recurrent  nerves,  that  re-ascend  towards  the 
thyroid  gland  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus., 

The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  never  yet 
been  understood,  nor  have  physiologists  hitherto 
been  able  to  assign  a reason  for  this  reflex  course 
of  nerves,  which  might  have  been  detached 
Hvith  other  branches  to  these  parts  as  they  passed 
along.  • 

The  great  object  of  the  arrangement  seems  to 
be  this,  that  the  recurrent  branches  may  receive 
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some  impulse  from  the  arteries,  as  one  surrounds 
the  aorta,  and  the  other  the  subclavian. 

riie  uniform  approximation  of  these  two 
branches  to  arteries  of  such  magnitude  is  a cir- 
cumstance that  claims  investigation,  for  vve  can- 
not reasonably  doubt,  that  tlie  powerful  pulsa- 
tions of  these  vessels  do  afford  some  impulse 
necessary  to  their  actions;  and  thus  we  may 
pccount  for  the  feelings  which  are  produced 
when  a person  is  said  to  bechoalsed  with  anger. 

Having  omitted  these  branches  which  arc  dif- 
fused and  obliterated  in  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  pharynx,  others  proceed  from  the 
same  nerve  to  the  pericardium,  and  thence  by 
the  intervention  of  what  is  called  the  cardiac 
plexus  to  the  heart. 

It  is  then  continued  to  the  lungs,  and  there 
again  a ple.xus  is  formed  by  the  combitiation  of 
small  branches  from  the  recurrents  and  cardiac 
plexus,  so  that  w'e  plainly  perceive  it  is  the  in- 
•tention  of  nature  not  to  let  any  of  these  parts 
depend  entirely  on  the  energy  it  may  receive 
from  any  individual  nerve. 

Like  the  arteries,  they  derive  support  from 
contiguous  branches,  should  any  impediment 
arise  from  those  more  immediately  appropriated 
to  their  use. 
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Having  supplied  the  parts  above  mentioned, 
these  two  nerves  are  continued  through  the 
diaphragm  to  the  Stomach,  and  form  at  its  upper 
orifice  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  impart  to  this 
portion  of  that  organ  peculiar  energy  and  sensi- 
bility. 

From  these  plexuses,  brandies  arise  to  be 
diffused  and  distributed  over  the  whole  surface 
•of  the  Stomach. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  nerves  now  described 
have  a communication  with  the  great  sympathe- 
tic nerve,  whose  branches  concur  w'ith  it  in 
forming  plexuses  which  supply  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidnevs,  &c. 

On  taking  a view  of  the  Par  Vagum,  we  caii 
scarcely  fail  to  observe,  that  the  aggregate  of  its 
different  ramifications  far  exceeds  in  magniti^e’ 
the  radical  portions  of  the  nerve,  from  which 
they  spring. 

The  expansion  of  its  extreme  branches  on  the 
interior  surface  of  the  Stomach,  are  much  more  • 
considerable  than  that  part  of  the  Par  Bagum 
issuing  from  the  braip. 

And  as  with  respect  to  the  blood-vessels,  the 
secretions  of  a part  are  caeteris  paribus  propor- 
tionate to  the  blood  transmitted  to  the  secreting  ’ 
organ,  so  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  may  prer 
sump  to  infer  from  the  extent  pf  surface  formed 
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by  the  expansion  of  the  Par  Bagum  on  the  in- 
terior coat  of  the  Stomach,  that  this  organ  is  the 
principal  source  from  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, or  what  I think  better  adapted  to  explain 
the  idea,  the  nervous  fluid  |s  distributed. 

This  opinion,  though  not  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration, bears  strong  marks  of  probability, 
and  affords  a solution  of  ph<^nomenq.  otherwise 
not  easy  to  explain.  On  this  principle  I shall 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  symptoms  of  many 
diseases  that  appearing  to  originate  in  some  fault 
or  imperfection  of  another  organ,  will  on  closer 
inspection  be  perceived  to  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  Stomach  itself. 

Indeed  the  operation  of  a great  proportion  of 
t]ie  medicines  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  ad- 
ministering, is  confined  tp  the  Stomach,  and 
producp  their  salutary  effect  by  the  impression 
they  make  on  the  surface  of  this  viscus,  and  not 
by  any  chymical  combinations  with  the  fluids 
of  the  system. 

Dr.  Wrightit  compelled  a dog  to  fast  fifty-six 
hours,  and  then  made  him  swallow  a pound  of 
bread  and  milk,  in  which  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
green  vitriol  was  dissolved : on  opening  this 
animal  an  hour  after  the  experiment,  he  col- 

f Vid.  Phil.  Transactions  for  l750,  vol.  1.  part  2.  p.  295. 
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jected  from  the  thoracic  duct  nearly  half  an 
ounce  pf  chyle,  which  assumed  no  change 
of  colour  when  the  tir^cturp  of  galls  was 
dropped  into  it,  though  it  acquired  a deep  pur*r 
pie  from  the  same  tincture,  w’hen  oiie  fourtji  of 
a grain  of  sal  martis  had  been  dissolved  in  it. 

This  affords  a strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
fhe  assertion,  that  the  operation  of  many  medi- 
cines is  confined  to  the  Stomach ; but  admitting 
the  insufficiency  pf  the  experiment,  the  effect 
which  wp  perceiye  to  arise  from  stimulating  sub- 
stances almost  immediately  on  their  being  swal- 
lowed, is  proof  positive. 

Thus  a person  who  is  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
and  incapable  of  moving  his  limbs,  receives  fresh 
yigor  from  a glass  of  w'ine  or  spirits,  and  even 
rheumatism  itself  is  frequently  removed  by  im- 
parting tone  to  the  Stomach. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  saipe  organ  we 
produce  an  impression  on  the  brain. 

A person  whose  natural  timidity  would  deter 
^ him  from  engaging  in  any  dangerous  adventure, 
when  animated  by  the  action  of  a powerful  cor- 
dial, feels  his  fears  vanish,  and  his  fortitude  in- 
crease ; hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  Webster, 
that  the  Stomach  had  a share  in  forming  the 
moral  character. 
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Of  the  nervous  FLUID,  and  the 
APRETITE  FbR  FOOD. 

The  influence  of  language  on  our  ideas  is 
nrmcb  greater  than  one  would  be  inclined,  with- 
out scrupulous  examination,  to  imagine. 

This  I believe  is  the  reason  why  so  much 
opposition  has  been  made  to  the  term  nervous 
fluid ; for  shaping  our  conceptions  agreeable  to 
the  customary  meaning  of  the  word  fluid,  it 
certainly  will  not  admit  of  analogy,  and  this  we 
infallibly  do,  when  the  word  is  employed  withr 
out  previous  definition. 

By  nervous  fluid,  I do  not  mean  to  describe 
any  thing  similar  to  the  ^nsible  or  chymical 
properties  of  fluid  bodies,  but  merely  to  convey 
an  idea  that  something  is  transmitted  along  the 
nerves  which  from  its  extreme  subtlety  and  te- 
nuity I designate  by  the  word  fluid,  as  best  de- 
scriptive of  its  properties,  and  in  this  sense  I am 
not  aware,  that  it  Is  less  appropriate  than  the 
terms  magnetic  or  electric  fluid. 

It  is  likewise  a phrase  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
every  one  conversant  with  medical  authors,  who 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  it  whenever  they 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  phaenomena  of  the 
nervous  system. 
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Admitting  then  the  propriety  of  the  expres- 
sion, I proceed  to  observe,  that  the  brain  is  the 
source  from  whence  this  fluid  is  derived.  • 

' In  order  that  the  process  of  digestion  should 
be  carried  on  with  effect,  a certain  supply  of 
this  nervous  fluid  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
Stomach,  and  whatever  interrupts  the  commu- 
nication, interferes' with  the  operation  of  diges- 
tion. ^ 

Before  I proceed  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 

I think  it  right  to  submit  to  the  reader’s  consi- 
deration an  opinion  which  wdll  be  found  to  cor- 
respond* with  the  different  functions  of  the 
system. 

1 believe  there  is*  a certain  definite  quantity 
of  nervous  fluid,  or  nervous  energy,  which  every 
constitution  is  capable  of  supplying;  this,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  animal  body,  is  regularly 
diffused  throughout  every  part,  in  a degree  pro- 
portionate to  the  functions  which  that  part  has 
to  perform. 

Wherever  therefore  there  is  any  preternatural 
accumulation  of  this  fluid,  though,  that  part  is 
capable  of  extraordinary  exertions,  the  rest  of 
the  system  is  impaired.  Observation  confirms 
this  remark,  for  those  who  have  at  a very  early 
period  of  life  evinced  uncommon  powers  of  un- 
derstanding, have  generally  suffered  from  epilep- 
tic fits,  or  died  prematurely. 
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As  instances  of  this  may  be  mentioned,  Mo- 
zart, the  late  amiable  Kirk  White,  Mr.  Gilpin’s 
son,  and  many  others. 

Hence  there  is  some  foundation  for  a com- 
mon popular  expression,  that  a child  is  too 
clever  to  live  ; this  being,  like  all  other  proverbs, 
founded  on  experience. 

- This  principle  will  aid  us  very  materially  in 
explaining  the  peculiarities  of  disease,  and  espe- 
cially the  actions  of  the  wStomach  ; for  every 
thinking  person  must  admit,  that  the  operation 
of  the  vital  principle  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  explain  the  actions  of  a living  body. 

This  definite  quantity  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
system,  and  its  irregular  and  preternatural  deter- 
mination to  particular  parts  to  the  detriment  of 
other  organs,  is  one  opinion  which  I am  so-* 
licitous  to  maintain. 

Intense  application  of  the  mind,  by  diverting  - 
the  energies  from  the  Stomach,  render  it  less 
capable  of  action. 

A person  may  sit  down  to  dinner  in  good 
health,  and  with  an  eager  appetite,  but  the  sud- 
den reception  of  some  distressing  intelligence 
may  instantly  destroy  the  inclination  for  food, 
or  occasion  its  being  rejected  if  swallowed. 

To  a certain  degree  therefore  appetite  may 
be  regulated  by  reason. 
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A gentleman  with  whom  I am  well  acquaint- 
ed told  me,  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  din- 
ing at  irregular  hours,  and  added,  “ what  is  very 
extraordinary,  if  1 know  I am  not  to  dine  till 
six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  I do  not  feel  hungry 
until  that  hour  arrives ; though  I may,  for  some 
time  before,  have  been  accustomed  to  dine  at 
one  o’clock,  and  have  then  fel,t  as  well  prepared 
for  the  repast.” 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  this  controul 
over  the  appetite  is  never  met  with  but  in  per- 
sons of  a strong  constitution  ; and  there  is  per- 
haps no  better  method  of  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  the  system,  than  by  observing  the  effect  of 
abstinence,  and  knowing  how  long  it  can  be 
endured. 

I'his  ascendancv  over  the  natural  functions, 
depends  likewise  on  a certain  strength  of  mind, 
which  by  condensing  the  energies  in  the  brain, 
renders  the  individual  in  some  degree  superior 
to  sensual  gratifications ; but  this,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  proves  prejudicial  to 
health,  if  carried  to  too  great  an  extent:  hence 
literary  persons  are  subject  to  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints, not  merely  from  want  of  exercise,  but 
from  the  expenditure  of  that  vitality  which  is  so 
necessary  to  digestion. 

“ Dis-. 
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Diseasess  of  the  Stomach,**  says  Tissot  in 
his  Advice  to  the  People’,  “ follow  literary  men 
as  the  shadow  does  the  body.** 

For  the  same  reason  literary  employment  di- 
rectly after  a full  meal  is  objectionable  i hence 
the  motto  “ Plenus  venter,  non  studet  libenter, 

deserves  to  be  remembered. 

Many  facts  relative  to  hunger  and  digestion, 
are  very  satisfactorily  explained  by  recurring  to 
this  distribution  of  the  nervous  energy.  I have 
witnessed  a very  strenuous  debate  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  hunger;  one  side  contending  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  sympathy  arising  from  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  system,  whilst  the  other 
as  confidently  maintained  that  it  was  attributable 
to  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  fluid  on  the  coats 
of  the  Stomach. 

Neither  opinion  appears  to  me  satisfactory, 
for  on  many  ocepions,  particularly  when  chil- 
dren are  cutting  their  teeth,  we  observe  the 
body  waste  considerably,  but  without  any  sense 
of  hunger  being  produced  ; neither  can  we  ad- 
mit it  to  be  the  effect  of  any  stimulus  produced  by 
the  gastric  fluid.  If  this  were  the  case,  hunger 
would  become  more  intense  as  fasting  was  pro- 
longed, but  this  also  is  not  found  to  occur. 

Some  persons  when  they  have  long  been  ac 

customed  to  dine  at  a particulaT  hour,  if  they 
, fast 
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fast  beyond  the  usual'time  feel  no  inclination  to  * 
eat ; how  can  this  be  accounted  for  on  either  of 
the  suppositions  just  mentioned  ? 

It  can  only  be  attributed,  I apprehend,  to  the 
nervous  fluid  being  directed  to  the  Stomach  at 
certain  periods  in  peculiar  abundance;  this  by 
long  habit  becomes  almost  a law  of  the  system, 
and  this  is  the  moment  of  excitement,  but  that 
opportunity  being  neglected,  the  nervous  energy 
subsides,  or  is  diffused  throughout  the  system,  ’ 
and  the  appetite  fails. 

. Where  habit  has  not  thus  gained  an  ascend- 
ancy over  appetite,  the  sight  of  food  occa- 
sions an  immediate  secretion  of  nervous  fluid: 
hence  tVie  expression,  the  mouth  waters^  which  is 
perceptibly  realized  in  dogs,  who  discharge  a ' 
considerable  quantity  of  saliva  when  stimulated 
by  the  sight  of  food  after  long  fasting. 

The  phaenomena  of  extreme  hunger  do  not 
very  frequently  present  themselves  to  our  view, 
and  therefore  I shall  be  excused  for  introducing 
here  a very  interesting  narrative  that  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  doctrine  now  laid  down. 

I have  talked,”  says  the  author,  “ with  the 
captain  of  a ship,  who  was  one  of  six,  that 
endured  it  in  its  extremity,  and  who  was  the 
only  person  that  had  not  lost  his  senses,  when 
they  received  aeeidental  relief.”  - 

He' 
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tie  assured  me  his  pains  at  first  tv  ere  so  great,- 
as  to  be  often  tempted  to  eat  a part  of  one  of 
the  men  who  died,  and  which  the  rest  of  the 
crew  actually  for  some  time  lived  upon* 

He  said  that  during  the  continuance  of  this 
paroxysm,  he  found  his  pains  insupportable,  and 
was  desirous  at  one  time  of  anticipating  that 
death  which  he  thought  inevitable,  but  his  painsj 
he  said,  gradually  decreased  after  the  sixth  day 
(for  they  had  water  in  the  shipj  which  kept 
them  alive  so  long)  and  then  he  was  in  a state 
rather  of  languor  than  desire ; nor  did  he  much 
wish  for  food,  except  when  he  saw  others  eat- 
ing, and  that  for  a while  revived  his  appetite, 
though  with  diminished  importunity.  The  latter 
part  of  the  time,  when  his  health  was  almost 
destroyed,  a thousand  strange  images  rose  upon 
his  mind,  and  every  one  of  his  senses  began  to 
bring  him  wrong  information. 

The  most  fragrant  perfumes  appeared  to  him 
to  have  a foetid  smell,  and  every  thing  he  look- 
ed at  had  a greenish  hue,  and  sometimes  a yel- 
low. When  he  was  presented  with  food  by  the 
ship^s  company  who  took  [him  and  his  men 
up,  four  of  whom  died  shortly  after,  he  could 
not  help  looking  upon  it  with  loathing  instead 
of  desire,  and  it  was  not’  till  after  some  days 
that  his  Stomach,  was  brought  to  its  natural  tone, 

when 
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when  ///^  violence  of  his  appetite  returned  with  a ‘ 
sort  of  canine  eagerness  * 

As  the  appetite  for  food  therefore  appears  to 
depend  in  a great  measure  on  the  secretion  of 
the  nervous  fluidj  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  pre- 
scribe no  precise  rules  for  its  regulation,  unless 
we  were  furnished  with  some  means  by  which 
to  judge  of  its  supply;  this  we  are  not,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  therefore  than  a phy- 
sician^s  rashly  recommending  a regimen  without 
carefully  consulting  his  patient’s  disposition. 

With  respect  to  medicine,  every  one  admits 
that  much  information  may  be  gained  by  attend-  . 
ing  to  the  juvantia  and  laedentia,  and  the  effects  ' 
of  diet  are  likewise  calculated  to  scive  us  an  in.- 
sight  into  the  nature  of  the  constitution. 

Substances  which  one  would  never  think  of 
proposing  under  circumstances  of  disease,  are 
frequently  craved  after  by  a patient  with  eager 
, avidity,  and  almost  always  found  to  agree  with 
his  Stomach. 

Indeed  I would  be  glad  to  submit  as  a ques- 
tion  well  deserving  attention,  Can  we  ever  err 
in  gratifying  a person’s  wishes  in  a moderate  de- 
^n-ee,  who  feels  an  ardent  longing  for  any  article 
of  food  ? 

ViJ.  GoKlsmith’s  History  of  the  Earth,  vol.  2.  p.  116. 

' ' . ■'  c We 
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We  find  a person  just  recovering  from  a fever, 
calling  greedily  for  fat  bacon,  sometimes  for  a 
red-herring,  or  perhaps  a beef-steak,  substances 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  preju- 
dicial, had  they  been  taken  at  any  period  of  the 
disease  prior  to  that  when  the  appetite  arose. 

The  same  remark  extends  to  liquids ; porter, 
cyder,  wine,  or  water,  being  each  occasionally 
called  for  with  the  most  determined  partiality. 

I attended  a lady  not  long  since  labouring  un- 
der diarrhoea,  whose  ardent  desire  for  cyder  in- 
duced me  to  recommend  it  to  her  on  this  occa- 
sion, contrary  to  the  opinion  I should  have  other- 
wise entertained  of  its  effect,  and  it  proved  both 
grateful  and  salutary. 

This  lady  informed  me  that  some  years  before 
being  afflicted  with  fever,  she  was  prohibited  the 
use  of  it,  though  her  desire  was  so  great  that 
she  often  dreamt  she  saw  a person  pouring  it 
out  sparkling  in  a glass,  and  awaked  in  extasy 
attempting  to  grasp  it.  By  great  persuasion  she 
was  permitted  to  drink  it,  and  felt  immediate 
relief  and  gratification. 
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DIGESTION. 

Man  has  the  privilege  of  possessing  digestive 
powers  capable  of  subduing  vegetable  and  animal 
productions ; and  as  the  fluids  of  the  body  do 
not  appear  to  possess  any  remarkable  properties  • 
descriptive  of  the  food  on  which  he  feeds,  it 
has  been  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  ascertain, 
by  what  process  substances  so  different  could 
be  made  to  yield  similar  products. 

Some  have  attributed  it  to  solution,  some  to 
trituration,  and  others  to  fermentation ; each 
opinion  has  been  strenuously  defended,  and 
supported  by  plausible  arguments,  but  the  error 
of  the  arguments  has  consisted  in  attributing  to 
one  operation  a series  of  effects  to  which  it  could 
only  in  part  contribute. 

From  the  experiments  of  Reaumur,  Spallan- 
zani, and  Stevens,  we  should  be  induced  to  infer, 
that  Digestion  was  a process  of  solution,  and  the 
gastric  fluid  the  solvent  by  which  that  object 
>vas  effected;  but  whether  w’e  attribute  it  to  - 
^solution,  or  admit  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
combined  operation  of  all  the  causes  now  men- ' 
tioned,  the  effect  of  these  is  only  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  solid  particles  of  food  with  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  constitution  into  which  they 
are  to  be  introduced. 
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Tl)  is  would  contribute  to  the  bulk,  but  not  to 
the  activity  of  the  system  ; to  effect  this  some- 
thing more  is  necessary.  By  muscular  motion, 
and  the  different  functions  of  an  animal  body, 
the  nervous  energy  is  consumed,  and  this  must 
by  some  means  be  restored. 

To  give  a definition  of  Digestion  consonant 
with  my  own  ideas  of  the  subject,  I should  say, 

Digestion  is  that  process^  bij  which  the  vitalitij  of 
the  food  is  separated from  the  substance  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

In  offering  this  definition  I am  sensible  that  I 
lay  myself  open  to  animadversion  ; and  if  those 
who  take  upon  them  to  examine,  will  combine 
candour  with  criticism,  I can  have  no  objection 
to  the  investigation  of  the  opinion.  Had  I sub- 
stituted the  words  nutritious  principle  for  vitality, 
I should  not  have  been  amenable  to  censure ; 
but  the  question  relative  to  the  nature  of  food, 
and  its  power  of  replenishing  the  exhausted 
strength  of  the  system,  would  have  remained 
unanswered,  whilst  the  term  I now  have  adopt- 
ed conveys  some  intelligible  idea  ; and  though 
not  in  its  nature  susceptible  of  experimental 
proof,  furnishes  a rational  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  Digestion  and  its  effects. 

That  all  animgls,  possessing  the  power  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  muscular  motion  are 

ex- 
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* exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  require  to  be  renovated 
by  food,  is  a fact  too  palpable  to  be  denied ; 
and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  discover  in 
what  manner  food  is  capable  of  imparting  this 
vigour  to  the  system. 

I take  it  for  granted,  no  one  will  contend 
that  any  thing  but  food  is  capable  of  producing 
this  effect,  for  every  other  stimulus  acts  by  ^ex- 
hausting the  vitality  of  the  system;  and  though 
sleep  affords  temporary  refreshment,  and  sus- 
pends in  a great  measure  the  expenditure  w'hich 
is  going  on,  yet  \yithout  a supply  of  food,  debi- 
lity will  infallibly  continue  and  increase ; food 
then  imparts  some  principle  by  w'hich  the  vital 
actions  are  capable  of  being  continued  for  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  than  by  any  thing 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  word 
stimulus,  there  being  this  great  and  distinguish- 
able difference  in  their  effect  (a  difference  over- 
looked by  the  author  of  the  Brownonian  system) 
that  one  imparts  vital  energy,  and  recruits  the 
strength,  the  other  acting  upon  this  vital  energy 
produces  debility. 

Kow  as  it  is  self-evident  that  what  is  lost  must 
be  restored,  we  are  drawn  into  a confession 
either  that  the  process  of  Digestion  is  capable 
of  forming,  by  a peculiar  and  unintelligible  com- 
bination of  matter,  some  substance  capable  of 
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repairing  the  loss  of  strength  and  energy,  or  it 
acts  by  separating  it  from  the  materials  subjected 
to  its  operation,  and  this  last  is  the  opinion  I 
maintain,  ‘ 

Of  the  vast  variety  of  substances  adapted  to 
the  organs  of  Digestion  in  different  species  of 
animals,  this  constitutes  the  essence.  Vitality 
is  the  essential  part  of  food,  and  the  matter 
with  w'hich  it  is  combined,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  is  merely  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
conveyed. 

That  the  reader  may  see  the  reasonableness  of 
this  assertion,  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  him 
to  preserve  a distinction  between  vitality  and 
the  effect  of  vitality,  and  this  he  will  be  enabled 
to  do  by  the  assistance  of  analogy  with  respect 
to  heat,  the  matter  of  heat  being  one  thing, 
the  effect  of  it,  or  the  sensation  of  heat  another; 
and  the  facts  which  chymistry  has  clearly  sub- 
stantiated will,  I trust,  caution  the  reader  against 
any  precipitate  conclusion  relative  to  the  opinion' 
I now  offer,  which  may  appear  to  some  at  first 
sight  erroneous  or  theoretical. 

A person  totally  ignorant  of  chymical  discor 
veries,  would  be  very  likely  to  laugh  at  any  one 
who  asserted  there  was  much  heat  in  a lump  of 
iron,  or  much  water  in  a piece  of  dry  wood,  as 
it  must  appear  incomprehensible  to  one  who.  is 
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not  acquainted  with  the  experiments  by  which 
such 'facts  are  illustrated  ; and  unless  the  mind 
is  open  to  conviction,  we  may  act  like  the  king 
of  Siam,  who  dismiissed  the  European  Ambassa- 
dors from  his  presence  for  daring  to  assert  the 
incredible  falshood,  that  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  water  in  their  country  became  so 
' hard  as  to  admit  of  their  walking  upon  it;  and 
what  would  have  been  his  opinion  of  these  men 
if  they  had  ventured  to  state  that  water,  which 
by  the  difference  of  a few  degrees  of  temperature 
acquired  this  solidity  was  but  the  combination 
of  two  airs  ? Yet  all  this  is  now  admitted  as  un- 
questionable truth. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  there- 
fore, I am  far  from  trespassing  on  credibility  in 
the  opinion  I advance,  that  vitality  is  the  nutri- 
tious principle  of  food.  ^ 

When  an  author  brings  forward  an  opinion 
which  he  has  long  made  the  subject  of  reflection, 
he  is  very  apt  to  err  in  supposing  what  is  familiar 
to  his  OAvn  mind,  equally  intelligible  to  others, 
and  is  thus  betrayed  into  an  obscurity  of  expres- 
sion, from  not  expatiating  on  points  that  require 
more  copious  elucidation. 

Indeed  it  is  a difficult  but  desirable  object  to 
hit  the  medium  between  brevity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  prolixity  on  the  other ; and  this  re- 
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mark  I hope  the  reader  will  receive  as  an  apology 
for  the  deficiencies  of  proof,  or  the  redundancies 
of  expression. 

-If  we  endeavour  to  account  for  the  operation 
of  food  on  any  other  principle  than  this  I have 
assumed,  we  shall  find  ourselves  much  embar- 
rassed by  contradictioris  : thus  some  have  consi- 
dered mucilaginous  matter  as  that  which  supplies 
nourishment  and  imparts  strength,  but  observa- 
tion condemns  the  theory,  for  the  most  mucila- 
ginous vegetables  convey  very  little  nourishment 
comparatively  with  animal  food,  pn  whith  there 
is  scarcely  any  mucilage  at  all. 

Others  assert  saccharine  matter  abounds  with 
the  principle  of  nourishment,  and  support  their 
opinion  from  its  obvious  power  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  adipose  substance ; as  it  is  well 
known  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  more 
corpulent  and  robust  during  the  sugar  season 
than  at  any  other  time;  but  this  is  a deception, 
the  elementary  principles  of  sugar  are,  chymically 
examined,  not  very  dissimilar  to  fat,  and  by  the 
powers  of  digestion  the  one  i^  convertible  into 
the  other ; but  the  augmerrtatipn  of  this  sub- 
stance is  not  accompanied  with  a correspondent 
increase  of  strength,  a distinction  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  as  the  body  may  advance  ip 
bulk,  while  it  diminishes  in  vigour. 

< Rejecting 
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Kojecting  therefore  the»e  idesw  as' untenable, 
let  us  return  U>  the  cioctrinc  of  vitality,  and  if 
%ve  Slider  ourselves  to  consider  it  as  a suljstanee 
giii  generis  entering  into  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  shriilar  to  the  matter  of  heat,  we 
give  freedom  to  our  minds,  and  afford  at  once  an 
opfSiitunity  of  enquiring  into  the  laws  by  which 
this  princijde  is  regulated. 

'I'o  assert  that  vegetables  prwsess  life,  may 
seem  to  some  an  e*xtravagant  idea,  but  a little 
reflection  will  reconcile  it  to  reasrm;  for  all  sub- 
stances which  grow  by  the  operation  of  their  own 
internal  powers  possess  life,  growth  being  the 
efiect  of  certain  actions  produced  by  life;  and  the 
vitality  that  gives  animation  to  the  seed  of  a ve- 
getable, is  the  ideriticalmatter  which  is  transfer- 
red through  the  medium  of  the  digestive  organ* 
to  the  constitution  of  animal  bodies.  1 wuld 
adduce  a multitude  of  facts  in  support  of  this 
proposition  from  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  as 
well  as  animal  life,  if  1 thought  it  stf^od  in  need 
of  confirmation. 

•]Vldn,  in  common  with  every  other  terrestrial 
animal,  derives  sustenance  from  the  earth,  either 
hy  consuming  the  veg<;table  productions  it  sup- 
plies, or  by  devouring  those  animals  vvho  irjake 
them  their  food.  When  the  vital  principle  is 
transferred  from  vegetable  to  aninial  matter,  it  is 
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considerably  condensed,  and  hence  it  is  imex- 
ceptionably  true  that  animals  of  the  graminivo- 
rous tribe  require  abundantly  more  food  and  more 
frequent  repetitions  of  it  than  the  carnivorous. 
Considered  abstractedly,  then,  we  may  confi- 
dently state  that  animal  food  contains  more  nou- 
rishment than  vegetable,  but  the  quantum  of 
nutritious  matter  contained  in  any  specific  sub- 
stance affords  no  ground  of  predilection  for  its 
use,  it  being  only  so  far  nutritious,  as  it  is  ame- 
nable to  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs;  and 
this  idea  has  been  long  ago  inculcated  in  the 
plain  but  expressive  proverb,  “ that  what  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 

If  the  food  taken  in  is  of  such  a texture  that 
the  powers  of  the  Stomach  are  not  capable  of 
extracting  the  nutritious  principle;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  tenacity  with  which  it  attaches  it- 
self to  the  substance  thus  taken  in,  is  greater  than 
that  with  which  the  vitality  is  attached  to  the 
Stomach  itself,  such  food  always  disagrees, 
producing  nausea,  heaviness,  vomiting,  and 
- sometimes  death  : hence  the  necessity  of  culi- 
nary processes,  which  by  diminishing  the  tena- 
city or  destroying  the  textnre  of  our  food,  faci- 
litates its  digestion. 

“ No  food,”  says  Dr.  Fordyce,  “ is  in  itself 
wholesome  or  unwholesome,  but  as  it  is  com- 
pared 
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pared  with  the  present  state  of  the  Stomach, 
and  other  organs  of  digestion/'’  . 

“ He  that  should  ask,”  says  Van  Swieten, 

what  food  is  wholesome,  might  as  well  ask 
which  is  the  best  wind,  without  saymg  whither 
he  was  bound.” 

Indigested  food,”  says  Sanctorius,  ‘‘  by  how 
much  the  more  nourishment  it  contains  is  so  , 
much  the  worse,  because  it  occasions  either  a 
greater  increase  of  weight,  or  degenerates  into  a 
greater  corruption.” 

This  is  the  reason  why  certain  substances, 
not  very  different  in  their  external  appearances 
from  those  we  eat,  are  universally  abandoned. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  not  eat  dogs, 
foxes,  rats,  asses,  &c.  not  because  it  requires 
the  sanction  of  fashion,  but  because  the  Stomach 
is  incapable  of  extracting  their  nutritious  prin- 
ciple. 

They  are  therefore,  in  common  language,  said 
to  be  too  strong  for  the  Stomach. 

I am  aware  that  instances  can  be  found  of 
people  during  a siege  having  been  obliged  to  eat 
this  kind  of  food,  but  what  may  have  been 
occasionally  done  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  fasting  and  famine,  cannot  be  alledgcd 
as  a ground  of  argument  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Vid.  Fordycc  on  Digestion,  p.  I76. 
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The  explanation  already  offered  will  best  il- 
lustrate the  effects  which  ensue  from  eating  fish. 

• Oysters  when  quite  alive,  and  eaten  immedi- 
ately on  the  shell  being  opened,  are  to  many  a 
very  invigorating  repast ; but  when  not  quite 
alive  and  healthy,  no  fish  is  more  likely  to  dis- 
agree : and  besides  it  might  be  mentioned,  that 
oysters  so  putrid  as  to  produce  violent  sickness 
and  vomiting  in  the  delicate  habit  of  an  Euro- 
pean, would  be  eaten  by  a Russian  with  peculiar 
relish  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  description  of  fish  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  West  Indies,  informs  us  that  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  the  same  fish  is  both 
poisonous  and  nutritious  ; when  poisonous,  it  acts 
by  robbing  the  Stomach  of  its  vital  principle ; if 
it  does  this  in  a idight  degree,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  the  consequence ; if  in  a more  conside- 
rable degree,  death,  and  that  sometimes  sud- 
denly. 

Hence  a very  common  cause  of  typhus  fever, 
mentioned  by  authors,  “ victus  pravus  et  pu- 
tridus;”  and  whoever  will  investigate  the  cases 
which  occur  of  this  description,  will  be  convinced 
tliat  it  is  a very  prevailing  cause  of  typhus  among 
the  low'cr  classes  in  this  metropolis. 

“ Undigested  animal  food,*’  says  Dr.  G.  For- 
dyce  (in  his  Treatise  on  Digestion)  “ njay  putrify 
t ' while 
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while  it  remains  on  the  Stomach,  and  by  its  ope- 


ration produce  fever,  which  has  been  called  vio- 
lent, putrid,  malignant,  &c.  of  which  I have 
known  more  than  one  instance.” 

The  effects  of  putrid  diet  have  been  observed 
on  animals.  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  when 
the  plague  raged  at  Athens,  and  multitudes  of 
bodies  lay  unburied  in  the  streets,  the  carnivo- 
rous birds,  who  impelled  by  hunger  gnawed 
these  bodies,  very  soon  expired. 

. A German  writer  informs  us,  that  durino:  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Vienna  in  1713,  it 
was  observed  that  flies  which  sipped  the  blood 
of  an  infected  person  instantly  expired. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  those  substances  pro- 
duce their  deleterious  effect,  not  from  any  pe- 
culiar acrimony  or  from  any  sedative  or  narcotic 
principle,  but  from  their  power  of  robbing  the 
Stomach  of  its  vitality.  For  the  same  reason, 
animals  which  are  destroyed  by  lightning  when 
in  perfect  health,  are’  unfit  for  food,  because  it 
it  is  well  known  that  when  death  is  produced  by 
this  means, ' putrefaction  takes  place  with  un- 
common rapidity.  ' 

\ Thus  the  mighty  mystery  with  regard  to  most 
poisonous  substances  may  be  unravelled,  and 
the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  will  the  evi- 
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dence  of  facts  be  found  to  coincide  in  favor  of 
it. 

The  mildest  article  of  food,  if  this  opinion  be 
correct,  may  prove  pernicious  on  certain  occa- 
sions. 

Thus  when  a person  who  has  Iain  ill  of  a 
fever  for  some  weeks  begins  to  feel  a return 
of  appetite,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in 
gratifying  his  wishes  not  to  exceed  the  capacity 
of  his  digestive  powers  ; for  if  nausea  ensue,  and 
his  fever  return,  he  will  infallibly  die  after  such 
a relapse. 

Like  a fire  just  kindled,  a little  fuel  would  in- 
crease the  flame,  but  a superabundance  would 
extinguish  it. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  ir  not  a fair  illustration, 
because  in  this  instance  the  body  is  already 
weakened  by  disease,  but  the  effect  is  the  same 
when  no  cause  of  debility  has  preceded. 

Mr.  Everard  Home,  in  a late  paper  on  the 
Stomach,  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, says,  “ 1 have  know'n  an  instance  of  a 
child  three  years  old,  who  being  left  alone  at 
dinner  ate  so  large  a quantity  of  apple-pudding 
that  it  died,  which  raised  a suspicion  of  its  being 
poisoned.  On  examination  after  death,  the 
whole  Stomach  was  distended  to  its  utmost  ex- 
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tent,  and  rendered  quite  tense,  which  wjts  the 
only  apparent  cause  of  the  child’s  death.” 

Morgagni  relates  the  history  of  a woman  forty 
years  of  age,  who  having  eaten  onions  preserved 
in  salt  and  vinegar,  with  bread  made  from  the 
meal  of  chesnuts,  began  immediately  to  complain 
of  pain  in  her  Stomach,  which  growing  more  and 
more  violent,  at  the  end  of  three  hours  after 
eating  this  meal,  she  died  in  cold  sweats  and  a 
fatal  syncope  which  had  seized  her. 

The  body  being  opened  on  account  of  a sus- 
picion that  she  had  been  poisoned,  every  thing 
was  found  to  be  in  its  natural  state,  except  that 
the  Stomach  was  distended  to  a very  great 'de- 
gree.* 

Bonetus  likewise  in  his  Sepulchretum  states 
the  case  of  a boy  who  died  in  three  hours  from 
eating  immoderately  of  grapes ; and  Ettmuller 
furnishes  an  instance  of  one  who  having  eaten  a 
melon  boiled  with  milk,  and  afterwards  drank 
cold  water,  died  suddenly  in  a few  hours. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate 
such  cases. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  appetite  for  food  is  a natural  instinct 
which  Ought  to  be  consulted  rather  than  directed. 

* Vid.  Morgagni’s  Morbid  Anatomy,  Lett.  2^.  Art.  8. 
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It  is  an  instinct  which,  independent  ot  reasoHy 
teaches  us  what  to  renounce,  and  what  to  prefer; 
and  we  seldom  eat  what  is  pernicious,  without 
feeling;  an  inward  conviction  that  the  Stomach 
docs  not  approve  it ; hence  this  organ  has  been 
emphatically  denominated  the  Conacleme  of  the 
Hufhj. 

The  first  impression  of  putrid  food  is  made  on 
the  sensorium  through  the  medium  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves  ; and  it  is  a curious  circumstance, 
that  in  all  animals  the  nose  is  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mouth,  undoubtedly  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  food  under  the  examina- 
'tion  of  this  sense. 

1 have  detailed  these  facts  relative  to  Digestrort 
as  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  the  position,  that 

J)i^e6tiun  is  that  process^  hij  which  the  utality  of 
the  food  is  separated  from  the  substance  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

But  as  a variety  of  secretions  are  provided  by 
nature  for  the  completion  of  this  important 
function,  I now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  their  properties ; and  first  of  the 

SALIVA. 

The  quantity  of  Saliva  conveyed  into  the  Sto- 
mach, varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
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taken  in  ; the  act  of  mastication  alone  promotes 
the  secretion,  and  much  is  required  and  supplied 
in  chewing  a crust  of  bread. 

This  fact  has  induced. some  persons  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  it  in  the  morning ; and  Dr.  Ro- 
binson^  who  WTote  a treatise  whimsically  called 
“ A Treatise  on  a Crust  of  Bread,”  esteems  it  a 
most  salutary  practice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  what  quantity  of  this 
fluid  is  daily  secreted  on  an  average,  there  being 
no  method  by  which  we  can  forin  a calculation  ; 
hence  the  assertions  of  authors  have  been  vague 
and  contradictory.^ Many  physiologists,”  says 
Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  “ have  considered  the  saliva  as 
secreted  in  very  large  quantities  during  the  de- 
glutition of  the  food,  but  I can.  hardly  be  of  that 
opinion;  as  fur  as  I can  judge  ^ the  secretion  du- 
ring a meal  can  hardly  exceed  an  ounce  or  two, 
and  I should  think  that  it  serves  only  to  lubricate 
the  passage  through  which  the  food  is  t6  pass 
but  he  adds,  “ it  Is  true  the  great  apparatus  of 
the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  which  is 
employed  as  well  as  perhaps  some  smaller  glands 
which  open  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  idea  that 
something  very  material  is  to  be  obtained  fronl 
the  effect  of  this  fluid.”* 

* Vid.  Treatise  on  Digestion,  p.  22. 
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This  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  Saliva  formed 
is  not  acceded  to  by  every  one. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  with- 
out hesitation,  that  “ he  who  eats  a pound 
of  bread  swallows  at  least  as  much  spittle  as 
bread-”| 

Iloerhaave  in  his  Academical  Lectures,  speak- 
ing of  Saliva,  says,  “ the  quantity  separated  and 
discharged  into  the  Stomach  in  a day,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  twelve  ounces,  which  is 
entirely  swallowed  by  people  in  health,  but  the 
Saliva  will  appear  to  be  separated  in  much  larger 
quantities,  if  we  add  that  which  is  mixed  with 
the  food  and  passes  into  the  Stomach,  to  that 
which  may  be  spit  out  in  a certain  time  and  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  secretion  he 
remarks,  that  “ the  same  blood  which  affords  the 
most  subtile  fluid  of  the  nerves  in  the  brain, 
does  also  yield  the  Saliva.’^  An  observation  this 
well  entitled  to  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  it  may  he  stated,  that  the 
degenerated,  or  depraved  stale  of  this  secretion 
manifestly  produces  the  most  serious  effects 
when  introduced  into  the  blood,  as  Hydropho- 
bia too  forcibly  proves. 

I have  lieard  it  remarked  by  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn  of  Glasgow,  that  when  an  old  Negro  is 
+ Vid.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliment,  p.  7,. 
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exasperated,  and  bites  his  antagonist,  the  effects 
of  that  bite  will  continue  to  disorder  the  system 
for  years  afterwards.  These  facts  leave  us  little 
room  to  doubt  that  a fluid,  some  of  whose  pro- 
perties we  know  to  be  so  peculiar,  is  no  indif- 
ferent agent  in  the  process  of  Digestion : this 
may  explain  a circumstance  which  must  have 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  every  person 
cotiversant  with  practice,  I allude  to  the  effects 
of  salivation. 

When  a person  has  used  mercury  for  some 
weeks,  and  stimulated  the  salivary  glands  to  im- 
moderate action,  the  patient  for  a long  time  af- 
terwards continues  to' feel  a great  loss  of  appetite 
and  indigestiofl,  the  tongue  being  covered  with 
a thick  white  fur,  and  continuing  in  that  state 
for  weeks,  the  glands  being  over-stimulated,  and 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  supplying  for  some 
time  the  proportion  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
the  constitution. 

As  to  the  chym'ical  properties  of  this  fluid,  or 
the  component  parts  into  which  it  may  be  se- 
parated by  analysis,  1 do  not  feel  it  essential  to 
enquire;  for  it  throws  very  little  light  on  the 
influence  it  has  on  the  animal  oeconomy ; it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  however,  that  it  is  said  by 
Saunders,  Thomson,  and  others,  to  have  a great 
affinity  for  oxygen. 
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Dr.  Bostock  considers  the  viscidity  of  this  fluid 
to  depend  on  mucus,  vvliich  constitutes,  he 
thinks,  about  one  half  of  its  solid  contents ; 
it  contains  likewise  phosphate  of  soda,  of  lime, 
and  of  ammonia,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
it  is  water. 

Of  a fluid  thus  abundantly  supplied,  and  from 
vessels  so  immediately  in  contiguity  with  the 
brain,  the  advantages  to  the  constitution  must 
be  considerable. 

When  it  is  wantonly  consumed,  as  by  smoak- 
ing  or  chewing  tobacco,  it  frequently  impairs  the 
appetite;  hence  on  the  first  introduction  of  to- 
bacco into  Europe,  it  was  extolled  as  a remedy 
for  hunger,  and  must  be  prejudicial  therefore  to 
hypochondriacal  people,  who  cannot  afford  to 
part  with  that  which  contributes  to  Digestion. 

Besides  the  influence,  however,  which  we 
must  suppose  the  Saliva  has  in  this  respect  on 
the  system,  there  is  another  function  which,  as 
* far  as  I know,  has  been  very  little  attended  to, 
I mean  its  functions  as  an  excretory  fluid. 

By  what  means,  or  through  what  channel  of 
communication,  a matter  obnoxious  to  the  sys- 
tem can  be  conveyed  to  the»salivary  glands,  we 
can  no  more  explain  than  we  can  the  nature  of 
metastasis,  or  the  transition  of  matter  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another:  this  v\ill  not  war- 
rant 
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Kint  us,  however,  to  disregard  the  fact,  for  we 
know  very  well  that  the  secretion  from  the  soles 
of  the  feet  being  checked  may  affect  the  head,  and 
the  repulsion  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin  produce 
sickness  at  the  Stomach.  , 

So  likewise  in  some  instances  it  is  obyious, 
that  the  Saliva  itself  shall  become  a critical 
, discharge,  and  carry  off  from  the  system  a matter 
which  has  been  unseasonably  checked  in  some 
other  part. 


CASE. 

A lady  whom  1 am  well  acquainted  with,  lay-in 
of  her  second  child,  and  experienced  no  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  her  labour;  she  is  of  a delicate 
constitution,  and  had  been  subje'ct,  on  slight  ir- 
regularities, to  a discharge  of  the  fluor  albus. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  her  confinement 
she  continued  very  well,  and  had  a free  discharge 
of  the  lochia.  She  was  recommended  to  take 
bark  and  other  astringents,  but  whether  from 
these,  or  what  is  more  probable,  from  ac- 
cidentally taking  cold,  the  lochia  was  suddenly 
checked,  the  head  became  affected  with  stupor 
and  giddiness,  and  the  face  swelled. 

This  was  presently  followed  by  a very  copious 
salivation,  which  continued  for  several  days. 
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Opening  medicines  were  now  recommended,  and 
relaxants  at  night ; the  lochia  was  thus  brought 
on,  and  the  salivation  immediately  disappeared. 

CASE. 

A young  man  consulted  me  a short  time  ago, 
^whom  I visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Evans, 
Surgeon  in  Old-Street ; he  said  he  had  had  a 
chancre  on  the  penis  six  months  before,  and 
used  mercury  then  for  a few  weeks  onhf^  but  not 
to  such  a degree  as  to  produce  any  sensible 
effect  upon  the  mouth. 

On  examining  the  inside  of  the  fauces,  a very 
general  and  deep-seated  ulceration  was  observ-, 
able  on  the  uvula  and  tonsil  glands,  and  a pro- 
fuse salivation  to  the  amount  of  two  quarts  a day 
attended  it,  without  the  least  mercury  as  he  po- 
sitively assured  us,  having  been  used  since  the 
' above-mentioned  period.  As  this  gentlemans 
constitution  appeared  to  be  considerably  en- 
feebled, and  his  habit  scrophulous,  we  thought 
it  adyiseable  to  give  him  first  a gentle  emetic,  ' 
and  afterwards  bark : vye  adopted  this  plan,  bpt 
without  effect,  the  spitting  still  continuing,  and 
the  ulceration  extending  its  ravages.  We  now 
employed  mercurial  ointment  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  after  rubbing  in  on  the  thigh  tv/o  drachms 
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of  mercurial  ointment  for  three  nights,  the  spilfing 
considerablij  diminished,  and  the  ulceration  rapidly 
healed ; after  this  time  the  spitting  continued  in 
such  a moderate  degree  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  arise  from  the  ointment  itself. 

From  this  and  many  similar  cases  which  oc- 
casionally occur  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Sa- 
liva frequently  becomes  an  excrementitious  fluid, 
conveying  something  out  of  the  body  which 
would  prove  noxious  if  it  were  retained ; and 
thus  we  may  on  some  occasions  recommend  the 
smoaking  of  tobacco. 

I remember  reading  in  one  of  the  Medical 
Journals,  the  history  of  an  old  woman  in  Scot- 
land aged  104,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  chewing  this  herb,  and  felt  the  greatest  lan- 
guor and  lassitude  if  she  discontinued  the  use  of 
it  only  one  day.  We  often  find  persons  assert, 
that  smoaking  clears  the  chest,  and  brings  the 
phlegm  off  the  Stomach  ; and  I can  only  account 
for  the  beneficial  effects  which  occasionally  at- 
tend this  practice  on  the  principle  already  men- 
tioned. 

t>  4 'Of 
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Op  THE  BILE. 

> 

That  the  Saliva  is  an  agent  in  Digestion,  or 
at  least  that  its  presence  does  not  interrupt  that 
process,  is  a fact  so  palpable  that  no  one,  I be- 
lieve, ventures  to  deny  it. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  operation  of 
the  Bile,  few  are  disposed  to  adopt  a similar 
opinion ; and  what  I now  purpose  to  advance 
relative  to  this  substance  will,  I am  aware,  ap- 
pear very  erroneous  to  those  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  consider  the  Bile  as  a mere  excrement,  or 
as  principally  contributing  by  its  action  on  the 
intestines  to  prevent  the. expulsion  of  the  fceces 
out  of  the  body. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a late  author  of  consi- 
derable celebritv,  who  in  a work  on  Diseases  of 
the  Liver,  says  of  the  Bile,  “ its  principal  office 
is  that  of  a natural  and  habitual  stimulus  to  the  ' 
intestines,  keeping  up  their  energy  and  penis- 
taltic  motion."* 

That  it  does  perform  an  office  of  much  greater 
importance,  that  it  contributes  more  probably 
than  any  other  fluid  to  the  process  of  Digestion, 
and  that  from  the  defect,  and  not  the  re- 

^ * Vid,  Saunders  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  4th  edit.  p.  1 51. 
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dundancy  cvf  it,  the  most  pernicious  consequences 
ensue,  I trust  I shall  be  able  to  prove  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  those,  whose  understandings  are  not 
blockaded  by  prejudice. 

If  I faii  in  the  attempt,  it  must  arise  from  my 
pot  possessing  in  a sufficient  degree  the  power 
of  elucidation ; as  a person  may  feel  the  most 
forcible  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion, 
without  being  able  to ‘explain  to  another  the 
grounds  of  his  conviction. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  rela- 
tive to  this  secretion,  is,  that  it  is  formed  not 
from  arteries  like  the  Saliva  and  other  fluids,  but 
from  veins,  from  blood,  which  having  already 
undergone  a change  in  the  course  of  circula- 
tion, is  returned  in  a state  similar  to  venous 
blood. 

This  change  is  essential  to  its  properties;  nor 
has  it  yet  been  ever  proved^  that  Bile  has  been 
formed  from  any  other  materials,  excepting  those 
which  venous  blood  is  capable  of  affording. 

The  only  thing  like  an  exception  that  I have 
ever  met  with  on  medical  record,  is  the  case 
described  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  which  it  appeal's 
that  Bile  is  formed  by  the  hepatic  arteries,  and 
not  from  the  branches  of  the  vena  portarum. 

Now  this,  though  a solitary  fact,  would  be 
entitled  to  considerable  attention,  and  would  be 
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sufficient,  perha|xs,  to  overturn  all  our  physiolor 
gical  conclusions,  if  it  were  cleqrly  and  incon- 
(rovertibly  true;  but  without  intending  to  invar 
Tidate  the  accuracy  or  credibility  of  that  gentlcT 
man,  for  whom  I entertain  the  highest  respect, 

J feel  it  due  to  the  interests  of  science  to  state, 
that  I have'  conversed  with  one,  who  has  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  examining' the  prepa-  > 
ration  which  exhibits  the  phaenomenon,  and 
have  been  informed  that  the  appearances  were 
not  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

Besides,  i^  appears  from  the  history  of  this 
shigular  case,  that  the  gall-bladder  was  very 
small,  and  the  quantity  of  Bile  contained  in  it 
only  half  a tea-spoonful^  and  this  less  acrid,  less 
bitter,  and  less  nauseous  than  common  Bile. 

* Admitting,  therefore,  that  there  could  be  no 
deception  with  regard  to  anatomical  structure, 
surely  these  are  circumstances,  to  which  scepti- 
cism rhight  fairly  appeal  for  an  apology.  Besides, 
the  subject  of  this  peculiarityonly  survived  one 
year;  andj  as  Dr.  Saunders  has  judiciously  ob- 
served, “ it  is  not  improbable,  that  although  the 
subject  of  this  singular  conformation  of  the  he- 
patic system  appeared  well  nourished,  yet  that 
the  unusual  structure  may  have  been  either  pri- 
marily, or  secondarily,  a cause  of  its  death.’* 
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Considering,  therefore,  that  this  fact  is  sup* 
ported  only  by  questionable  proofs,  that  it  is  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  medicine,  and  that 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  'accredited  and  established 
laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  I trust  I am  still 
justified  in  asserting,  that  Bile  is  only  formed 
from  venous  blood. 

I • 

I should  be  entering  into  the  regions  of  the- 
ory, were  I to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
change  which  the  blood  undergoes  previous  to 
its  entering  the  vena  portarum  ; and  as  the  doc- 
trine I now  propagate  relative  to  the  use  of  Bile 
in  digestion,  is  of  itself  liable  to  opposition,  I 
think  it  prudent  for  the  present  to  suppress  what 
1 conceive  to  be  a feasible  opinion  on  this  head. 

I proceed,  therefore,  to  maintain,  that  the 
Bile  is  an  important  agent  in  digestion ; and  to 
prove  this,  I may  in  the  first  place  mention,  that 
whenever  the  secretion  of  this  fluid'  is  diminished^ 
the  functions  of  the  Stomachy  and  the  process  of 
Digestion^  are  deranged. 

1 shall  adduce  a Case,  not  from  any  remark- 
able peculiarities  attending  it,  but  merely  as  de- 
scriptive of  my  meaning:  it  is  such  as  every 
rnedical  practitioner  must  have  frequently  seen, 
and  therefore  more  valuable  as  an  illustration, 
since  it  enables  me  to  convince  the  reader  b^  a re- 
ference to  his  own  experience. 

CASE. 


CASE, 


M.  D.  aged  55,  or  thereabouts,  complained 
of  a short  dry  cough  for  several  months,  with 
entire  loss  of  appetite  for  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod ; the  countenance  looked  somewhat  ema- 
ciated, but  had  no  particular  sallowness ; and 
the  urine,  though  deficient  in  quantity,  exhi- 
bited no  morbid  appearance. 

Tliis  patient  (a  female)  was  very  much  trou- 
bled with  flatulence,  and  when  I saw  her  was 
much  distended  by  a dropsy  of  the  abdomen, 
and  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  legs ; she  had 
drank  considerable  quantities  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, and  this  had  impaired  the  constitution. 

I omit,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  detail  of 
the  treatment,  which  did  not  of  course  prove 
successful ; the  woman  died,  her  body  was  ex- 
amined after  death,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  substance  of  the  liver  was  knotted  and  tu- 
bercular, extremely  hard,  and  of  a whitish  co- 
lour; not  the  least  Bile  w as  found,  and  no  traces 
of  a gall-bladder  could  be  discovered.  This  is 
a peculiarity  not  commonly  met  with.  The 
Stomach  was  cut  open  and  carefully  examined, 
but  presented  no  appearance  of  disease. 

Here  is  one  instance,  then,,  of  impaired  ap- 
petite from  defective  Bile  ; in  this  case  the  whole 
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substance  of  the  liver  was  so  completely  indu- 
rated, that  nothing  like  Bile  could  be  formed, 
and  this  probably  vvas  the  reason  that  the  coun- 
tenance exhibited  no  jaundiced  appearance. 

Whenever  vve_  perceive  jaundice  in  the  skin, 
or  in  the  eyes,  when  the  yellow'  colour  is  very 
predominant,  we  may  be  assured  the  liver  is 
capable  of  forming  Bile,  and  that  it  has  been  first 
formed,  and  then  absorbed ; it  accords  with  my 
experience  therefore  to  state,  that  in  general  these 
are  the  most  curable  cases,  and  arise  from  causes 
more  manageable  and  accidental. 

Without  any  discolouration  of  the  skin,  the 
liver  may  be  very  much  impaired  both  in  function 
and  structure,  and  dropsy  take  place  in  conse- 
quence : in  proof  of  this  I could  adduce  some 
very  interesting  cases,  which  have  , come  under 
my  observation,  were  it  not  digressing  too  much 
from  the  object  before  me.  As  far  as  one  fact 
can  tend  to  corroborate  an  opinion,  this  which 
'1  have  now  mentioned  is  conclusive,  there  beino- 
no  aj)parent  fault  in  the  Stomach,  but  entire  loss 
of  appetite,  from  the  total  absence  of  Bile. 

That  it  proceeds  from  this,  and  not  from  any 
sympathy  between  the  Stomach  and  the  liver, 
is  certain,  because  the  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  Bile  by  a gall-stone,  without  any  disease 
in  the  liver  itself,  produces  a similar  eifect. 
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It  is  fortunate  for  the  support  of  my  opinioll,* 
that  what  I now  advance  is  not  confined  to  my 
own  personal  experience ; and  I appeal  to  every 
, one  who  reads  and  practises  for  the  confirmation 
of  what  1 say : if,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  the 
absence  of  Bile  does  impair  the  digestion,  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  mOst  likely  to  be 
^ true  also. 

When  a person  in  maintaining  an  opinion, 
draws  an  inference  from  something  which  once 
happened,  but  which  can  no  longer  be  repeated, 
the  ground  of  his  arguments  may  very  fairly  be' 
called  in  question. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  inveigle  the  appro- 
bation of  the  reader  in  this  manner,  1 recom- 
mend him  to  examine  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
my  assertions  by  a comparison  with  his  own 
experience ; and  having  asserted  the  absence  of 
Bile  to  be  the  great  cause  of  indigestion,  I sub- 
mit  the  follo’wing  proposition  to  the  same  test  of 
examination,  that  Bile  in  the  Stomach  is  a vert/ 
powerful  stimulus  to  hunger. 

I suspect  this  paragraph  will  strike  the  reader 
as  very  heterodoxical,  and  may  perhaps  ex- 
claim, How  can  this  be  true?  do  we  not 
often  meet  with  cases,  where  people  have  every 
appearance  of  being  bilious,  in  which  loss  of  ap- 
petite, nausea,  and  vomiting,  are  the  predomi- 
nant 
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nant  symptoms ; and  is  not  the  tongiie  white*, 
and  covered  with  a kind  of  whitish  crust  ? In 
addition  to  these,  does  it  not  often  happen,  that 
large  quantities  of  Bile  are  thrown  off  from  the  . 
Stomach,  to  the  immediate  and  effectual  relief 
of  the  patient  ? ' 

These  are  very  reasonable  interrogatories,  and 
- such  as  1 feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  explain,  if 
I expect  to  gain  proselytes  to  my  opinions.  I 
begin  with  the  first  question,  by  considering  what 
are  the  symptoms,  from  wliich  we  are  led  to  say 
a patient  is  bilious. 

They  are  those : a sallow  complexion,  yellow- 
ness in  the  while  of  the  eye,  and  a little  tinge 
of  the  same  colour  around  the  temples ; great 
languor  and  lassitude,  a disrelish  of  animal  food, 
and  a partiality  for  vegetables  of  the  acescent 
kind,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  a white  tongue. 

Some  or  more  of,  these  are  generally  found  to 
accompany  the  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  &c.  al- 
ready alluded  to;  nowall  these 'symptoms  I most 
decidedly  affirm,  originate,  not  from  the  presence 
of  Bile  in  the  Stomach,  but  from  its  absence, 
and  from  its  retention  in  the  circulation.  This  I 
think  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon 
the  subject;  and  of  those  who  do  doubt,  it  will* 
be  found  that  their  practice  is  in  opposition  to 
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their  opinions,  for  it  is  agreed,  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  relieving  these  are  vomiting 
and  purging.  We  give  calomel  to  emulge,  as 
it  is  often  expressed,  the  biliary  ducts;  what  is 
the  effect  of  this,  but  lo  encourage  the  discharge 
of  Bile  from  the  liver  into  the  duodenum  ? But 
the  symptom  which  most  frequently  gives  rise 
to  erroneous  conclusions  relative  to  this  point, 
is  the  appearance  of  the  tongue. 

A while  tongue.  When  a person  is  attacked  with 
fever,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  very  frequently  ex- 
hibits a morbid  appearance,  in  some  being  white, 
in  those  of  the  more  malignant  kind,  or  towards 
the  decline  of  the  disease,  brown,  and  some- 
times black:  hence  many  are  disposed  to  consi- 
der this  change  as  an  indication^  of  fever ; and 
so  prevalent  is  the  notion  among  the  public  in 
general,  that  when  you  ask  to  see  the  tongue, 
the  answer  frequently  is,  I have  no  fever. 

But  this  state  of  the  tongue  is  merely  acciden- 
tal ; it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  fever,  since 
it  is  very  often  found  where  fever  does  not  attend, 
and  frequently  in  the  most  severe  attacks  of  that 
disease,  the  tongue  exhibits  no  discolouration  at 
all. 

1 know  a person  who  has  for  severalVears  been 
engaged  in  a large  white  lead  manufactory;  his 
apj^elile  has  long  been  imperfect,  attended  with 
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Constipation  of  the  bowels',  and  his  tongue  con- 
tinually covered  with  a complete  whitish  incrus- 
tation, but  without  either  fever  or  thirst.  This 
variation  in  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  may 
be  easily  explained,  for  as,  fever  rhay  attack  a 
person  under  different  states  of  the  system,  it  is 
that  state  of  the  system,  and  not  the  fever  itself, 
on  which  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  will  de- 
pend/ 

But  the  error  to  which'  I now  make  ah  allu- 
sion is  this,  that  when  the  tongue  is  white,  the 
patient  is  supposed  to  have  Bile  in  the  Stomach  ; 
this  I have  repeatedly  witnessed,  and  have  seen 
calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap,  &c.  often  recommended 
prc^essed  intention  of  carrying  the  Bile 
out  of  the  Stomach ; and  I avail  myself  of  this 
point  to  convey  the  distinction  between  my  own 
sen-tiinents  and  that  which  I believe  to  be  the 
general  one.  1 say,'  that  in  this  case,  the 
whiteness  of  the  tongue  proceeds  from  the  deji^ 
ciencif  of  Bile  in  the  primae  viae. 

The  facts  which  I shall  presently  adduce  wdll 
bear  me  out  in  this  declaration,  and  therefore  I 
proceed  to  explain  what  certainly  seems  to  be 
the  most  plausible  objection  to  the  doctrine., 
that  targe  quantities  of  Bile  are  throx£)n  of  from 
the  Stomachy  to  the  immediate  and  effectual  relief  of 
the  patient, 
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There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  ; in  the 
first  place,  there  is  great  room  for  deception 
with  regard  to  the  fluid  itself:  if  a large  quantity 
of  watery  fluid  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  certain  diseases,  should 
this  chance  to  be  tinged  with  Bile,  it  is  rashly 
concluded  that  this  is  a large  quantity  of  Bile  re- 
jected by  the  Stomach,  though,  could  it  be  pro- 
perly investigated,  a very  small  portion  indeed 
might  be  found  to  be  Bile,  which,  like  blood,  is 
capable  of  imparting  colour  to  a large  quantity 
of  fluid. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  this  is  a 
very  common  error;  for  the  secretions  from  ar- 
terial blood,  as  in  the  saliva  and  pancreas,  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  the  secre- 
tion from  the  liver,  where  the  circulation  is  ne- 
cessarily slow ; and  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  at  least, 
in  which  such  a thing  happens,  we  have  only 
the  ipse  dixit  of  the  person  who  pronounces 
merely  from  the  inspection  of  what  is  thrown  up, 
and  not  from  any  chymical  examination  of  the 
subject. 

This  is  one  way  of  explaining  it,  but  let  us  ad- 
mit, however,  that  what  is  thrown  up  under  such 
circumstances  is  really  Bile,  the  idea  I have  en- 
tertained of  its  action  still  remains  unrefuted  ; 
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for  in  these  instances  it  is  not  the  cause  of  vo- 
miting, but  the  effect ; this  is  proved  most  un- 
equivocally by  various  facts,  but  especially  by 
the  passage  of  gall-stones ; for  when  the  duct  is 
obliterated  by  the  passage  of  a gall-stone,  nature 
endeavours  to  facilitate  its  progress  by  exciting 
vomiting. 

O 

Now  mark  the  concluding  part  of  the  para- 
graph, the  rejection  of  Bile  produces  immediate 
and  effectual  I'elief  to  the  patient.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true,  for  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found, 
that  Avhen  by  vomiting  Bile  is  brought  up,  be- 
nefit is  obtained. 

I wish  particularly  to  confine  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  this  point,  as  it  materially  tends  to 
prove  what  I assert,  and  I would  ask  him  this 
plain  question.  Has  he  not  frequently  known 
persons  seized  with  sickness  and  vomiting,  and 
continue  to  vomit  for  some  time,  without  any 
salutary  effect  ? has  he  not,  in  consequence  of 
this  indication,  (for  to  follow  the  indications  of 
nature  is  the  great  merit  of  a physician)  pre- 
scribed an  emetic,  and  if  this  operated  so  briskly 
as  to  bring  off  a quantity  of  bilious  matter,  has 
not  the  most  effectual  relief  been  obtained  ? 

' This  I have  repeatedly  observed ; now  if  the 
sickness  and  vomiting  had  proceeded  from  the 
Bile  in  the  Stomach,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
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conceive  that  it  should  not  have  been  rejected 
at  first ; yet  we  often  see  the  most  violent  efforts 
to  vomit,  long  before  any  Bile  makes  its  appear- 
ance. 

When  it  does  make  its  appearance,  and  when 
by  this  circumstance  we  have  the  strongest  proof 
that  bile  is  thrown  from  the  duodenum  into  the 
Stomach,  it  almost  always  will  be  found  that 
the  nausea  vanishes,  and  a sense  of  hunger  su- 
pervenes. 

’ We  see  this  strongly  exemplified  by  sea- 
sickness, in  which  case  the  patient  immediately 
after  vomiting  feels  a voracious  appetite;  he  eats, 
and  again  rejects  what  he  has  eaten,  and  feels 
the  same  sense  of  hunger  return : this  is  only 
the  case  when  the  vomiting  is  so  powerful  as  to 
force  out  Bile  into  the  Stomach. 

Now,  before  I proceed  to  the  proofs  which  1 
have  still  in  reserve  in  confirmation  of  my  opi- 
nion, 1 beg  leave  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

On  the  presumption  that  this  doctrine  is  well 
founded,  we  know  how  to  act  with  respect  to 
the  exhibition  of  emetics.  If  a patient  has  con- 
tinued vomiting  for  some  time,  and  the  matter 
that  has  been  thrown  up  is  merely  mucus  or 
phlegm,  we  may  conclude  the  object  of  nature 
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is  not  yet  accomplished,  and  should  assist  her 
endeavours  by  administering  an  emetic.  1 do 
not' mean  to  say,  that  this  would  be  unexcep- 
tionably  proper,  for  a person  may  be  already  so 
exhausted  by  fruitless  efforts,  that  any  further 
repetitions  ’svill  be  incompatible  with  his  strength: 
this  must  be  left  to  the  discernment  of  the  prac- 
titioner, who,  whilst  he  sees  clearly  the  princi- 
ple on  which  he  ought  to  act,  should  have  dis- 
cretion enough  to  know  how  far  in  particular 
cases  this  principle  may  be  applied. 

We  are  often  consulted  by  a patient,  for  the 
relief  of  whose  symptoms  we  feel  disposed  to 
administer  an  emetic,  but  are  told  that  he  has 
taken  one  or  two  a short  time  since : this 
alone  is  no  objection  to  the  repetition  of  it ; for 
if  they  were  speedily  returned,  and  the  symp- 
toms that  indicate  their  use  continue,  we  should 
feel  at  liberty  to  act  as  if  they  had  never  been 
employed. 

Here  I shall  introduce  the  short  history  of  a 
case  to  which  I may  again  refer,  when  treating 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  Stomach.  The  effects 
of  vomiting,  as  I have  already  endeavoured  to 
describe  them,  will  afford  the  best  explanation 
of  the  practice. 
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CASE.  > • 

invf 

A lady,  the  daughter  of  a medical  gentleman, 
for  whose  judgment  and  character  1 have  the 
highest  esteem,  was  for  several  months  subject 
' to  a violent  periodical  pain  in  the  Stomach,  and 
had  tried  aether,  opium,  and  different  antispas- ' 
modic  medicines  without  effject ; at  last  her  fa- 
ther gave  her  an  antimonial  emetic,  which  ope- 
rated tolerably  well,  but  not  answering  his  ex- 
pectations, he  immediately  administered  ano- 
ther, w'hich  completely  cured  her,  the  pain  not 
having  again  returned.  This  happened  in  a fa- 
mily where  1 spent  the  first  four  years  of  my 
professional  life,  so  that  the  fact  is  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  recollection. 

At  that  time  1 had  no  idea  of  the  modus 
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operandi,  nor  do  I believe  the  gentleman  himself 
knew  the  rationale  of  his  practice.  Applying 
however  what  has  just  been  said  on  the  influence 
of  the  Bile,  the  explanation  corresponds  with 
the  effect.  To  return  to  the  action  of  the  Bile 
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on  the  Stomach.  r 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  observed,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  when  the  liver  has  been  ren- 
dered torpid  inits  actions  by  drinking  spirituous  li- 
quors, such  persons  have  an  impaired  appetite,  are 
subject  to  spasms  at  the  Stomach,  and  occasional 
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vomiting  of  Bile  ; whenever  this  vomiting  occurs, 
the. appetite  is  revived.  I relate  the  following 
Case  as  an  example,  though  it  presents  other  pe- 
culiarities not  immediately  applicable  to  this 
point. 

CASE. 

E.  C.  was  admitted  a patient  under  my  care  at 
the  London  Dispensary : the  description  she.gave 
of  her  complaint  was  this. 

About  two  months  ago  she  was  suddenly 
seized  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  with  a 
pain  in  the  Stomach,  which  flevv  to  her  head  ; 
the  pain  seemed  at  first  (to  use  her  own  expres-  ■ 
sion)  more  like  a stagnation ; the  next  morning 
a general  swelling  came  on  over  the  face,  hands, 
and  lower  extremities,  and  black  spots  made 
their  appearance  on  the  thighs  and  different  parts 
of  the  body.  She  had  formerly,  by  her  owm 
confession,  indulged  very  freely  in  the  use  of  spi-^ 
fits,  and  used  to  be'  seized  with  a vomiting  of 
Bile  every  week,  though  for  three  weeks  previous 
to  this  attack,  that  symptom  had  subsided. 

The  vomiting  of  Bile  was  preceded  by  a quan- 
tity of  phlegm,  and  always' Jollowed  by  a si?'ong 
sensation  of  hunger.  Before  this  last  attack  she 
felt  great  drowsiness ; and  a w'eek  previous  to 
its  approach  discharged  copious  black  stools : 
her  appetite.^  when  she  does  not  experience  these 
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bilious  vomitings^  is  very  indifferent^  and  absor 
lutely  rejects  meat  and  butter;  the  latter  im- 
mediately turns  oily  on  the  Stomach,  and  comes 
up  like  suet,  or  passes  through  the  bowels  un- 
changed. 

I suspect  in  this  instance  the  presence  of  gallr 

i 

stones,  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it 
serves  to  prove  the  position  relative  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bile. 

1 have  many  cases  on  record  which' tend  to 
' give  additional  probability  to  the  same  thing, 
but  think  it  unnecessary  to  trespass  on  the  read- 
er’s attention  by  further  detail. 

But  though  what  I have  suggested  relative  to 
the  use  of  the  Bile  is  not  at  present  generally 
understood,  certain  facts  calculated  to  support 
the  opinion  have  long  since  been  taken  notice  . 
of:  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  they  should  not, 
and  I am  quite  astonished,  believing,  as  I cer- 
tainly do,  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  they 
have  not  led  to  similar  conclusions. 

Boerhaave  in  his  Academical  Lectures,  speak- 
ing of  this  fluid,  says,  “ The  Bile  even  seems  to 
be  one  principal  cause 'of  hunger;”  and  adds, 
what  most  forcibly  confirms  the  justice  of -the 
observation,  “ for  gluttonous  men  and  rapacious 
animals  have  been  found  to  have  the  ductus  . 
choledochus  open  into  the  Stomach.”  Now  if 
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this  be  true,  it  seems  to  me  as  plain,  as  palpa-^ 
ble,  and  as  incontrovertible  evidence,  as  any 
rational  person  would  require. 

Some  have  imagined  that  a peculiar  acid  pre- 
vailed in  the  Stomach  of  those  animals  who  are 
most  remarkable  for  appetite,  but  from  what 
this  opinion  originated  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
as  on  investigation  it  is  found  not  to  be  true. 

In  the  Eagle,  the  Vulture,  the  Cassowary,  and 
the  Ostrich,  no  acid  can  be  detected.  Duverney 
lias  demonstrated  the  biliary  duct  opening  into 
the  stomach  of  the  ostrich. 

. “ Vesalius,"’  says  Boerhaave,  “ opened  the 
stomach  of  a most  voracious  robber,  and  found 
the  biliary  duct  inserted  into  the  stomach ; and 
Galen  assures  us,  that  people  who  are  subject  to 
have  the  Bile  ascend  into  the  stomach,  are  <3/- 
waijs  extremehj  voracious* 

Can  any  argument  be  more  apposite,  can  any 
experiment  be  more  satisfactory  than  this?  With 
such  facts  in  our  possession,  am  I not  warranted 
in  asserting,  that  Bile  in  the  Stomach  is  a verif 
powerful  stimulus  to  hunger  P 

I have  already  expressed  my  surprize  that  the 
fact  quoted  by  Boerhaave,  Vesalius,  &c.  should 
have  been  so  little  regarded ; and  this  surprize 

* Vid.  Boerhaave’s  Academical  Lectures,  vol.  6.  p.  5. 
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naturally  increases  on  observing  that  the  remedies 
which  have  sometimes  been  employed  in  practice, 
are  such  as  would  seem  directly  to  flow  from  that 
information:  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Bile  of 
other  animals  was  long  ago  recommended  as  an 
auxiliary  to  digestion.  Now  they  who  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsy, 
and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  to  the 
Bile  in  the  Stomach,  will  find  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  prove  that  human  Bile  possesses  some- 
thing peculiarly  pernicious,  for  the  Bile  of  other 
animals  has  been  often  given,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  effect. 

And  here  1 beg  leave  to  introduce  a passage 
from  Van  Swieten,  whose  valuable  Commenta- 
ries may  be  considered  as  a compendium  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  time.  I cannot  shelter  my- 
self under  higher  authority ; and  no  quotation 
could  be  better  adapted  to  my  present  purpose. 

“ The  Bile  and  phlegm  are  of  so  opposite  a 
nature,  that  they  can  never  predominate  toge-  . 
ther.  Bile  being  the  greatest  detergent,  dissol- 
vent, and  attenuant  of  all  pituitous  matter.  If 
the  Bile  be  hindered  from  flowing  into  the  duo- 
denum, and  by  this  means  be  thrown  back  into 
the  blood,  it  dissolves  it  to  such  a degree,  that 
after  a long  jaundice  there  usually  follows  a 
dropsy.  Whenever  this  viscid,  pituitous  matter 
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is  accumulated,  the  Bile  is  either  deficient  in 
quantity,  or  it  is  too  inactive.  Nothing,  there'- 
fore,  seems  more  proper  in  this  case,  than  to 
supply  the  defect  of  the  Bile,  either  by  giving 
the  bile  of  some  other  animal,  or  by  the  use  of 
bitter  plants,  such  as  wormwood,  centaury,  &c. 
The  former  seems  the  most  natural  method,  and 
for  this  reason  the  bile  of  the  most  voracious 
animals  that  use  no  manducation,  nor  have  se- 
veral of  the  other  aids  of  digestion,  has  been 
chosen  principally  for  this  purpose,  as  in  these 
a sharper  bile  than  ordinary  seems  to  have  sup- 
plied the  want  of  the  other.  Thus  the  gall  of  a 
jack,  that  devours  fishes  whole,  and  of  eels,  has 
has  been  much  commended  for  this  purpose.”  . 

“ Zoographers  observe,  that  the  fiercest  ani- 
mals have  the  most  acrid  bile,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  apothecaries  keep  in  their  shops  the  gall 
of  bulls  inspissated ; and  perhaps  that  most  cost- 
ly porcupine  stone,  called  pedro  del  porco,  may 
owe  its  virtue,  as  well  as  its  original  to  bile.”* 

Here  then  theory  and  practice  correspond,  and 
a wide  field  is  open  for  the  physiologist  and  ex- 
perimentalist, which,  if  properly  cultivated,  pro- 
mises to  be  productive  of  the  best  effects. 

* Vicl,  Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Boerhaave,  2nd  edit.  vol.  1st,  p.  207. 
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It  seems  very  strange,  however,  that  this  re- 
medy, supposing  it  to  possess  the  virtues  ascri- 
bed to  it,  should  have  fallen  into  disuse;  but  as 
we  all  know  there  is  a fashion  in  physic,  and 
that  one  medicine  is  often  employed  in  exclu- 
sion of  another,  not  because  that  medicine  is  in- 
effectual, but  because  the  new  one  is  introduced 
by  extravagant  recommendation,  and  perhaps 
better  suited  to  the  palate,  therefore  this  circum- 
stance argues  nothing  in  proof  of  its  inutility. 

Before  I relinquish  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  subjoin  a few  practical  remarks. 

Of  the  property  of  the  Bile  thus  to  dissolve, 
deterge,  and  attenuate,  as  VanSwieten  expresses 
it,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt ; and  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts  in  the 
human  subject,  affords  strong  presumptive  testi- 
mony that  they  are  subservient  to  each  other. 

Here  we  may  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  so  frequently  found  in  very  young 
children,  who  are  of  all  others  most  disposed  to 
generate  phlegm,  and  acidities  in  the  Stomach, 
which  are  most  successfully  relieved  either  by  en- 
couraging a discharge  of  Bile  into  the  duodenum, 
or  by  exhibiting  substances  which  bear  a resem- 
blance to  Bile  in  their  composition,  such  as  cas- 
tile  soap,  kali,  rhubarb,  &c.  The  following  Case 
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will  illustrate  better  than  any  abstract  reasoning 
the  symptoms  I advert  to. 

CASE. 

f 

A.  R.  a boy  of  two  months  old,  was  brought 
to  me  labouring  under  the  following  symptoms: 
a violent  cough,  supposed  at  first  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  teething,  but  afterwards  considered 
to  be  hooping-cough,  a large  hardened  belly, 
great  wheezing  in  the  breath,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  phlegm  on  the  chest,  as  manifestly  ap- 
peared when  the  cough  came  on ; the  counte- 
nance bloated  and  rather  livid,  and  an  anasarcous 

t, 

swelling  of  the  hands : for  these  symptoms  I 
advised  five  grains  of  calomel  to  be  taken  at 
night,  which  first  produced  considerable  vomit- 
ing in  the  night,  and  afterwards  several  stools, 
to  the  great  relief,  and  almost -recovery  of  the 
patient. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  assemblage 
of  symptoms  met  with  in  children  of  that  age, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  instructive  to  the  junior 
part  of  the  profession  to  dwell  on  it  a little. 

I have  repeatedly  seen  this  mistaken  for  in- 
flammation of  the  chest;  and  I believe  because 
the  difficulty  of  inspiration  and  catching  of  the 
breath  are  sometimes  very  urgent,  the  practice 
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founded  on  this  idea  is  of  course  often  preju- 
dicial. 

Aiitimonials  in  small  doses  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed, but  are  exceedingly  improper.  I have 
seen  three  or  four  cases  which  I can  confidently 
assert  proved  fatal  by  this  means ; its  effect  is  to 
weaken  the  Stomach,  too  much  weakened  al- 
ready ; when  it  does  vomit  some  relief  is  obtain- 
ed, but  1 have  known  it  given  in  large  doses 
without  exciting  vomiting,  and  then  it  always 
proved  fatal. 

Calomel  in  these  instances  almost  always  pro- 
duces vomiting,  and  then  is  most  serviceable. 
The  matter  rejected  is  always  viscid  and  ropy; 
the  cough  to  which  elderly  people  are  so  liable 
in  cold  weather,  and  the  oppressive  asthmatic 
symptoms  attending  it,  as  well  as  the  remedies 
from  which  they  derive  the  most  sensible  relief, 
are  best  explained  upon  the  same  principle. 

I formerly  was  at  a loss  to  conceive,  how  an 
emollient  medicine  taken  into  the  Stomach  could 
act  in  alleviating  symptoms  that  appeared  to 
proceed  from  an  irritation  on  the  lungs  or  the 
trachea.  The  medicine  commonly  in  use  at  the 
Dispensary,  and  which  never  fails  scarcely  to 
mitigate  their  violence,  is  composed  of  ol.  amyg- 
dal  kali,  et  tinct.  opii  camphorat.  with  some 
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simple  vehicle;  its  saponaceous  qualities  are 
obvious.  ' 

1 conclude,  therefore,  that  Bile  is  essential  to 
Digestion ; that  it  tempers  and  corrects  the  vis- 
cidity of  the  pancreatic,  and  probably  the  gastric 
fluid  ; that  a white  tongue  is  an  indication  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  it,  and  a proof 
that  there'  is  no  Bile  in  the  Stomach,  or  duode- 
num. 

It  is  a proof  that  the  person  is  bilious,  but  in 
a sense  very  different  from  what  has  hitherto  - 
been  generally  understood,  that  term  being  ap- 
plicable to  bilious  matter,  or  that  matter  from 
which  Bile  is  formed  being  retained  in  the  sys- 
tem, instead  of  being  secreted  by  the  liver. 

I further  add,  though  it  does  not  follow  as  an 
inference  from  what  I have  premised,  that  dropsy 
from  a diseased  or  tubercular  state  of  the  liver, 
is  not  owing  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  through  this  tubercular  part,  but 
to  the  retention  of  a matter  which  destroys  the 
cohesive  property  of  the  different  component 
parts  of  the  blood,  occasioning  the  watery  parts 
to  be  disengaged,  and  producing  also  petechiae; 
and  the  most  profuse  passive  haemorrhages  from 
the  nose,  and  other  parts  of  the  system. 
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Of  the  pancreatic  JUICE. 


To  pass  over  in  silence  a fluid  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  phaenomena  of  Digestion  as 
the  Pancreatic  Juice,  would  imply  an  opinion 
that  it  had  no  very  material  sh^re  in  the  process^ 
This  cannot  for  a moment  be  imagined,  as  it  is 
found  in  almost  all  animals;  and  in  those  in 
whom  it  is  wanting,  certain  appendices  are 
placed  calculated  to  supply  its  office. 

Bianchi  supposes  the  use  of  this  fluid  is  to 
afford  a constant  supply  of  moisture  to  the  mouth 
of  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  thus  prevent  their 
sides  from  coalescing  together.* 

Others  have  thought,  that  it  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  food  in  the  Stomach  in  a state  of 
proper  moisture.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it 
has  been  observed,  that  birds  who  do  not  drink 
not  only  have  the  Pancreas  enlarged,  but  several 
ducts  opening  into  the  duodenum. 

Haller’s  idea  seems  the  most  plausible,  that  it 
is  destined  to  mix  with  the  Bile,  and  correct  its 
acrimony ; and  he  asserts,  on  the  authority  of 
Brunner,  that  when  the  Pancreas  is  removed 
from  a dog,  the  appetite  for  food  is  increased. 

• Vid.  Bianchi  Ilistor.  Nepal,  p.  93. 
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Hasselquist  informs  us  that  the  ctocodile, 
whose  Bile  is  peculiarly  acrid,  has  a remarkably 
large  Pancreas.  That  the  Pancreatic  Juice  is 
calculated  to  combine  with  the  Bile,  and  in  this 
manner  contribute  to  Digestion,  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable ; but  the  difficulty  of  making  any  ex- 
periments on  an  organ  situated  as  the  Pancreas 
is^  leaves  us  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tory information  on  this  point. 

Sylvius,  and  after  him  De  Graff  have  asserted, 
that  the  Pancreas  secretes  an  acid  liquor;  but 
the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  similar  to 
the  saliva,  both  in  its  properties  and  functions. 

Of  TriE  SIGNS  INDICATIVE  OF  A WEAK 

StOMACH. 

I 

The  indications  of  a weak  Stomach  are  nu- 
merous, and  demand  particular  attention  from 
every  one  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  enumerating  them,  I am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  selection  or  arrange- 
ment, and  shall  begin  therefore  with  that  which 
being  the  most  disregarded,  requires  more  espe- 
cially to  be  pointed  out ; I mean  a Jhrid  coun- 
tenance. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  express  their  admiration  of  a person’s 
health  who  has  a remarkably  florid  countenance, 
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V)ut  no  conclusion  is  more  frequently  incorrect. 
Ihat  there  is  a certain  degree  of  ruddiness  in 
the  countenance  not  only  compatible  with,  but 
demonstrative  of  health,  I admit ; and  for  that 
reason,  to  avoid  misrepresentation,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  me  to  be  more  explicit  in  defining  that 
to  which  I allude  as  descriptive  of  debility. 

1 shall  be  best  understood  by  contrasting  the- 
one  with  the  other.  - 

The  healthy  florid  comple.xion,  is  frequently 
the  effect  of  exposure  to  air : the  unhealthy  com- 
plexion, is  often  met  with  in  persons  who  lead 
sedentary  lives,  and  are  much  confined  at  home. 

The  former  is  a uniform  and  a circumscribed 
colour,  bounded  by  the  natural  whiteness  of  the 
skin ; the  latter,  subject  from  various  slight  causes- 
to  alteration,  and  diffused  universally  over  the 
whole  face,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  neck. 

In  the  former,  the  colour  is  unaccompanied 
with  the  sensation  of  heat;  in  the  latter,  the 
face  is  at  times  uncomfortably  hot  to  the  jiatient, 
and  sensibly  hot  even  when  felt  by  another.  1 
have  likewise  observed  in  all  the  instances  which 
at  present  occur  to  my  recollection,  that  the  un- 
healthy complexion  is  accompanied  with  very 
dark  brilliant  eyes,  having  an  undefinable  viva- 
city, as  if  under  the  immediate  excitement  of 
some  exhilarating  passion. 
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This  unhealthy  complexion  proceeds  from  dif- 
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ferent  causes  ; it  is  sometimes  hereditary,  some- 
times produced  by  intemperance,  but  most  fre-^ 
quen'tly  of  either,  perhaps,  produced  by  accident, 
especially  drinking  cold  water  when  hot,‘  or  eat- 
ing too 'heartily  of  indigestible  food,  as  putrid 
fish.  When  from  surfeit,  or  intemperance,  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  some  eruptions  on 
the  face,  and  these  subject  the  patient  to  the 
mortifying  insinuations  of  being  too  much  de- 
voted to  Bacchus. 

It  is  but  justice  to  assert,  in  vindication  of  this 
uncharitable  suspicion,  that  the  flushed  counte- 
nance is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  temper- 
ate characters  ; nay,  is  sometimes  the  offspring  of 
temperance.  Hard  drinking  will  produce  it,  it 
is  true,  but  the  majority  of  these  cases,  I will 
venture  to  affirm,  proceed  from  a very  opposite 
cause. 

Great  circumspection  is  necessary  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  those  who  have  the  complexion 
now  described  ; their  peculiarities  with  respect 
to  diet  ought  to  be  carefully  enquired  into  ; for 
even  a draught  of  cold  water  to  such  persons 
would  at  times  prove  a poison. 

Wine,  especially  port,  generally  turns  acid : 
all  eruptions  in  such  persons,  however  trifling, 
are  critical  and  constitutional,  and  should  never 
be  repelled. 

F 2 Bleeding 
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Bleeding,  under  [any  circumstances,  in  these 
habits  cannot  be  resorted  to  without  danger ; 
even  medicines  of  moderate  activity,  must  be 
given  in  very  small  doses.  The  neutral  salts, 
unless  combined  with  warm  carminatives,  disa- 
gree, producing  spasms,  and  severe  griping.  I 
know  some  persons,  for  whom  ten  grains  of  mag- 
nesia is  a sufficient  dose  to  procure  three  or  four 
stools,  and  this  is  found  frequently  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  aperient  better  than  any  other. 

This  may  be  owing  to  the , acidity  of  the  Sto- 
mach, with  which  such  patients  are  frequently 
troubled ; and  indeed  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
foundation  of  the  complaint  is  the  want  of  a 
proper  secretion  of  Bile  into  that  organ. 

I know  a lady  who  was- recommended  to  take 
half  a drachm  of  rhubarb,  which  was  made  into 
eight  pills ; by  mistaking  the  directions,  she  for- 
tunately only  took  one,  and  this  operated  brisk- 
ly ; so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  an 
ordinary  dose  of  medicine  would  be  a dangerous 
remedy : the  warm  tinctures,  those  of  rhubarb, 
senna,  and  aloes  agree  best;  oily  medicines  are  . 
in  general  very  obnoxious,  and  the  common  neu- 
tral salts  too  cold ; they  produce  great  oppression 
at  the  Stomach,  violent  sickness,  fainting,  and 
spasms.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
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these  patients  declare,  they  thought  they  should 
have  died  from  taking  them. 

Such  are  the  characters,  and  such  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  particular  complexion.  Other  in- 
dications of  a weak  Stomach,  are, 

1.  An  inability  to  continue  long  without  food. 

2.  Frequent  nervous,  or  what  is  sometimes' 
called  sick,  head-achs. 

3.  A sense  of  languor  and  lassitude  suddenly 
coming  on  the  lower  limbs. 

4.  (Oppression  and  heaviness  after  dinner. 

5.  Hypochondriaclsm. 

6.  Flatulence.  * ' 

7.  A frequent  desire  to  make  w'ater,  especially 
on  any  slight  agitation  of  mind,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  pellucid  urine  without  smell. 

8.  In  women,  large  full  breasts,  or  rather 
breasts  surrounded  with  a .very  large  proportion 
of  fat,  denote  the  same  thing. 

9.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  even  in  small 
quantities,  proving  highly  prejudicial. 

To  these,  others  less  important  might  be  ad- 
ded ; these,  however,  are  the  principal,  and  on 
some  of  these  it  m^y  be  well  to  expatiate. 

OJ' the  Inahilitij  to  continue  long  without  Food, 

W hen  a man  awakes  in  the  morning,  he  rises 
with  renovated  strength  and  energy,  or  to  speak  in 
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the  language  of  Darwin,  with  an  accumulation 
of  sensorial  power ; and  the  exertion  he  is  capa- 
ble of  making,  as  well  as  the  period  during  which 
he  can,  without  inconvenience,  abstain  from 
food,  constitutes  in  some  degree  the  measure- 
ment of  his  strength. 

Persons  of  a delicate  constitution,  generally 
feel  much  inclined  to  eat  about  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  proper  in  such  cases  that  this 
should  be  attended  to.  Many  can  dine  at  one 
o’clock,  or  about  that  hour,  who  would  be  very 
much  disordered  by  deferring  it  till  five  or  six. 
Others  cannot  fast  so  long,  without  feeling  an 
internal  sinking,  almost  amounting  to  fainting. 
I have  observed,  likewise,  what  it  is  perhaps  not 
very  easy  to  explain,  that  young  women  who  have 
answered  to  this  description,  and  appeared  inca- 
pable of  going  without  food  more  titan  four  hours 
at  a tiine^  have  experienced  a most  beneficial 
change  after  having  children,  which  lias  appeared 
to  render  the  constitution  stronger  and  more 
robust. 

The  middle  of  the  day,  then,  is  the  best  for 
such  patients,  and  is  particularly  well  calculated 
for  those  who  lead  literary  lives : this  has  been 
approved  of  by  some  very  sensible  people,  who 
have  derived  the  lesson  from  personal  experience. 
The  celebrated  Gilbert  Wakefield  strongly  re- 
commends 
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commends  students  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  re- 
probates the  notion  of  dining  late  for  the  purpose 
of  o-ainino-  a Ion?  morning.  The  same  advice  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  if  1 mistake 
not  by  Archdeacon  Paley.  Few,  excepting  per- 
sons of  very  ardent  minds,  and  very  vigorous  ca- 
pacities, can  profitably  employ  the  whole  of  a long 
morning  in  intellectual  pursuits  ; what  best  suits  . 
the  majorit}",  should  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
for  imitation,  That 

Nei-vous  head-achs^  sudden  depression  of  strength^ 
a fullness  and  heaviness  after  nieals^  and  hifpochon- 
driacism^  do  likewise  depend  on  a weak  state  of 
the  Stomach,  is  a fact  that  will  not  be  contro* 
verted  by  those  who  attend  to  these  phaenomena. 

Irregularities  in  diet,  however  slight,  will  ge- 
nerally bring  them  on  ; even  a bason  of  soup 
with  many  persons  prochices  an  oppressive  feel- 
ing ; arrd  the  ii'^ore  substantial  kinds  of  food,  beef 
in  particular,  render  a person  hypochondriacal 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  nervous  liead-ach,  as 
it  is  with  propriety  denominated,  is  a very  re- 
markable complaint ; in  some  persons  it  occurs 
with  great  regularity  at  certain  periods,  frequent- 
ly every  month  or  three  weeks. 

It  begins  generally  in  the  morning,  and  is' 
diversified  in  its  character's  according  to  the  pe- 
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culiarities  of  the  constitution,  but  commonly 
makes  its  attack  in  the  following  manner. 

The  patient  feels  cold  and  chilly,  with  a slight  ‘ 
nausea  and  sickness,  sometimes  a sense  of  emp-  i 
tiness  in  the  stomach,  unaccompanied  by  nausea. 
The  pain  in  the  liead  is  at  first  slight  and  scarce- 
ly perceptible,  but  gradually  increases,  apd  attains 
its  acme  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, accompanied  with  a throbbing  in  the  tem- 
ples, which  the  least  motion  aggravates,  and 
which  a sudden  turn  of  the  head  would  render 
almost  insupportable. 

The  pain  is  frequently  confined  to  one  eye,  or 
one  side  of  the  head  ; and  the  patient  feels  it 
difficult  to  raise  the  eye-lid,  so  as  to  express  the 
natural  vivacity  of  the  countenance.  The  face 
becomes  pale  and-  contractpd,  and  the  coldness 
of  the  extremities  concur  with  this  in  testifying, 
that  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  the  vital  ener- 
gies depressed  ; yet  notwithstanding  these  gene- 
ral appearances  of  debility,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  powers  of  the  sensorium  were  inpreasecl ; 
for  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  operations  of 
the  mind  go  on  w'ith  more  than  common  activity, 
though  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  incapaci- 
tated from  carrying  his  purposes  into  effect : even 
fhosp  who  are  subject  to  habitual  desporidency, 
feel  for  the  time  raised  above  the  ordinary  tem- 
per 
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per  of  their  frame.  This  complaint  is  sometimes 
hereditary,  but  more  generally  brought  on  by 
the  patient’s  misconduct. 

In  women,  two  causes  in  particular  may  be 
mentioned  as  inducing  it,  suckling  too  loi^g,  and 
profuse  discharges  of  fluor  albus.  On  each  of 
these  causes  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some*  ob^« 
servations. 

Females,  especially  in  the  middling  and  infe- 
rior classes  of  society,  are  often  induced  to 
suckle  their  children  as  long  as  they  can,  to  pre-  n 
vent  their  being  pregnant,  a precaution,  by  the 
bye,  that  does  not  always  answer  ,the  design, 
and  is  attended  with  an  inconvenience  which 
very  few  seem  to  apprehend  : they  imagine  that 
• though  they  may  be  a little  debilitated  by  suck- 
ling so  long,  when  they  have  weaned  the  child, 
their  strength  may  be  restored. 

But  this  is  an  error  that  ought  to  be  corrected, 
for  when  the  practice  of  suckling  is  continued 
much  beyond  the  powers  of  the  system,  it  brings 
pn  a train  of  incurable  evils. 

What  that  change  is  which  is  thus  produced 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  define;  suffice  it  to 
«ay,  it  is  such  as  no  future  amendment  of  the 
health  will  remove.  Spasms  of  the  Stomach, 
flatulencies,  epilepsies,  and  particularly  the  sick 
nervous  hegd-ach,  are  thus  engendered  iri  the 
habit. 
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To  obviate  these  pernicious  consequences, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  upon  the  con- 
stitution beyond  what  its  resources  can  supply. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  hoAV  can  this  be  ascer- 
tained? what  is  the  period  during  which  a per- 
son can  safely  venture  to  suckle  her  child  ? and 
what  are  the  criterion  by  which  we  are  to  judge  ? 
these  are  most  pertinent  questions,  and  demand 
definitive  answers. 

Pew  require  to  be  told  that  much  depends 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  mother,  that  some 
are  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  suckle  at 
all,  whilst  others  are  capable  of  continuing  it 
(especially  in  the  country)  even  for  years.  This 
is  well  known,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  so  well 
understood  that  much,  and  perhaps  as  much 
depends  on  the  strength  ot  the  child  itself;  this 
1 can  confidently  affirm,  that  one  child  shall  ex- 
haust a woman’s  strength  as  much  in  six  months, 
as  another  in  twelve  ; and  a little  observation  will 
establish  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  for  every  day 
affords  us  opportunities  of  observing,  that  when 
a strong  child  thrives  fast,  the  nurse,  if  delicate, 
becomes  emaciated. 

1’his,  then,  precludes  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing any  regulation  with  respect  to  time,  nei- 
ther is  the  quantity  of  milk  any  rule  of  conduct; 

for  when  the  child  sucks  powerfully,  the  fluids 
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are  drawn  in  a preternatural  degree  to  the  breasts ; 
whatever  is  drank  flows  to  them  immediately, 
and  an  abundance  of  milk  may  be  thus  supplied 
by  a very  impoverished  constitution. 

Indeed,  this  is  of  itself  a mark  of  debility, 
when  the  milk  flows  in  great  abundance  from 
the  breasts ; for  as  it  is  obvious  that  with  regard  . 
to  this  secretion,  the  body  has  not  the  power  of 
Retention,  so  neither  has  it  a sufiicient  controul 
over  the  others.  Profuse  perspirations,  and 
other  discharges,  very  frequently  attend,  and 
the  strength  of  the  system  is  thus  liquidated 
away.  Boerhaave  mentions  a case  of  this  kind, 
which  he  calls  diabetes  lactis. 

This  circumstance  respects  the  interests  of  the 
child,  as  well  as  the  nurse ; for  it  is  a fact,  of 

i 

which  people  ought  to  be  apprised  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  a nurse,  that  the  abundance,  or 
overflowing  of  the  milk,  is  no  real  recommenda- 
tion ; the  milk  of  such  persons  is  frequently  so 
degenerated,  that  a child  shall  pine  from  starva- 

t 

tion,  when  he  is  suppossd  to  have  nourishment 
in  plenty. 

A woman’s  having  a great  secretion  of  fluid 
from  the  breasts,  is  therefore  no  proof  that  she 
may  with  safety  and  propriety  continue  Iq  suckle 
longer. 
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If  she  feel  a great  and  unusual  sinking  inward- 
ly* sighs  very  often,  looks  pale  and  hollow-eyed^ 
with  a dark  circle  under  the  eye-lids  ; if  she  have 
giddiness  and  vertigo,  with  occasionally  tempo- 
,rary  loss  of  sight,  a little  short  dry  cough,  a slight 
oppressive  pain  about  the  chest,  then  there  can 
be  no  question,  either  that  she  has  suckled  too 
long,  or  is  disqualified  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  a nurse, 

.The  other  cause  alluded  Jlnor  albus^  is  a 
still  more  frequent  source  of  nervous  head-ach. 
The  debility  which  is  brought  on  when  this  com- 
plaint is  violent,  either  in  duration  or  degree, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  the  discharge 
is  not  a mere  mucous  secretion,  but  similar  in 
its  properties  to  the  seminal  fluid  in  men;,  this 
at  least  is  certain,  that  it  produces  exactly  the 
same  effects  on  women,  as  intemperate  venery 
on  the  male  sex,  and  the  same  impression  on 
the  countenance,  sallow  eyes  with  an  appearance 
of  languor,  sunk  cheeks,  paleness,  and  especir 
ally  a flabbiness  and  pufliness  of  the  lower  eyer 
lid,  with  a livid  tinge,  which  is  a characteristic 
physiognomy  greatly  to  be  depended  on, 

A pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  with  a sense 
of  lassitude  and  dejection,  are  the'  effect  also  of 
this  discharge,  varying  according  to  its  violence 
or  continuance  : these  are  always  accompanied 
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with  weakness  of  the  Stomach  ; indeed,  as  long 
as  this  part  retains  its  power,  the  above  men- 
tioned symptoms  are  restrained,  the  discharge 
first  acts  on  this  organ,  and  the  rest  follow  as  its 
consequence. 

Few  diseases  more  strikingly  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  the  nervous  influence  on  the  actions  of 
the  system  than  this;  whatever  harasses  the 
mind,  or  depresses  the  spirits,  never  fails  to  ag- 
gravate the  complaint ; so  does  every  thing  that 
relaxes,  warm  beds,  hot  rooms,  and  especially 
hot  liquors,  tea  in  particular. 

When  the  discharge  is  profuse,  the  parts  in 
the  vicinity  are  in  a degree  deprived  of  their 
power  of  action  ; hence  pains  about  the  hip- 
joints,  extending  along  the  thighs,  and  an  inabi- 
lity to  walk,  almost  amounting  to  palsy. 

All  these  symptoms  are  relieved,  or  cured,  by 
strengthening  the  tone  of  the  Stomach,  w'hich  is 
preferable  to  fomentations,  hot-baths,  or  lini- 
ments ; for  these  do  not  apply  to  the  source  of 
the  disease. 

Nervous  head-achs  in  men,  comparatively, 
but  rarely  occur;  they  are  alike  indications  of  a, 
w'eak  Stomach,  and  return  periodically,  go  off 
spontaneously  after  continuing  six  or  eight  hours, 
and  leave  some  weeks  interval  of  perfect  ease. 
These  intervals  of  ease  are  the  strongest  marks 
^ of 


of  distinction  between  this  and  head-achs  arising 
from  other  causes. 

Blows  on  the  head  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
as  for  instance,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  will 
often  produce  no  sensible  effects,  as  soon  as  the 
first  impression  has  subsided ; but  when  a boy 
who  has  been  thus  treated  attains  the  age  of  pu-^ 
berty,  then  the  consequences  will  be  perceived^ 
and  obstinate  continued  unremitting  head-achs 


take  place.  These  head-achs  are  often  not  at- 
tended with  much  pain,  and  with  no  particular 
pulsation,  but  remain  for  months  without  one 
day’s  perfect  intermission  : these  are  primary  af- 
fections of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  and  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  nervous  head-achs. 

The  pain  in  these  instances  seems  to  occur  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  from  the  vessels  of  the  head 
possessing  more  tension  at  that  time,  and  thus 
offering  greater  resistance  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  I knew  a person  in  this  situation, 
who  from  a weak  infusion  of  quassia  combined 
with  aromatics,  had  most  violent  vomiting 
brought  on,  which  is  best  explained,  I conceive, 
by  aLitting  this  state  of  tension  which  it  in- 

""Tam’sensible  that  in  enlarging  on  this  kind  of 
head-ach  1 am  deviating  from  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  present  publication,  but  the  impon- 
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ance  of  the  subject  will,  I hope,  plead  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  digression,  especially  as  I am  not 
aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been  explained. 

There  is  scarcely  a point  in  practice  that  re- 
quires nicer  discrimination,  than  the  different 
species  of  head-ach : they  often  assume  appear- 
ances very  similar  to  nervous  affections,  when 
they  originate,  not  from  debility,  but  plethora. 

In  the  former  instance,  they  very  generally 
arise  from  the' Stomach,  and  are  to  be  relieved 
through  the  medium  of  that  organ ; in  the  latter, 
the  deranged  functions  of  the  Stomach  are  attri- 
butable to  the  alteration  in  the  head.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  each  condition  it  will  be  therefore 
proper  to  investigate. 

The  first  mark  of  distinction  is  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  patient : a person  of  great  natu- 
ral vivacity,  who  has  always  been  subject  to 
great  irregularities  of  temper,  being  sometimes 
elevated  by  hope,  and  again  speedily  depressed 
by  despondency,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  nervous  head-ach,  if  he  have  previously 
betrayed  the  symptoms  of  a feeble  constitution, 
especially  those  already  enumerated : this  still 
farther  strengthens  the  suspicion,  the  pain  com- 
ing on  instantly  like  a dart,  and  soon  entirely 
ceasing,  its  being  confined  to  one  particular  part 
of  the  head,  or  to  one  or  both  temples. 
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The  approach  of  pain  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  fasting,  and  likewise  its  temporary  re- 
.lief  by  what  tends  to  invigorate  the  Stomach; 
these  indicate  a similar  state  of  the  system. 

Another  very  distinguishing  character  is  a pain 
in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  accompanied  with 
chilliness  and  a sense  of  cold  water  running  down 
the  back* 

In  this  case  I have  seen  cupping  very  injudi- 
ciously, and  very  perniciously  recommended  ; 
for  it  is  an  unequivocal  evidence  of  debility,  is 
always  rendered  worse  by  bleeding,  either  gene- 
ral and  local,  and  is  often  converted  by  such 
practice  into  some  more  formidable  complaint, 
as  convulsions,  epileps}%  palsy,  or  insanity. 

I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  'pain  being  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  head  proves  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  but  the  sense  of  coldness 
which  accompanies  it,  this  gives  it, character: 
this  pain,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,*  proceeds 

either 

* I have  said  five  cases  out  of  six,  not  in  a vague  manner, 
but  as  bearing  some  approximation  to  the  truth  ; for  in  all 
medical  histories,  I conceive  general  and  indefinite  terms  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  avoided. 

Whoever  is  conversant  either  with  medical  practice,  or  me- 
dical publications,  must  have  frequently  been  embarrassed  by 
such  information  as  the  following:  “ How  long  have  you 
been  ill?”  “Some  time.”  “ How  are  your  bowels?” 

. “ ' "y 
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either  from  profuse  fluor  albus  in  women,  or 
from  excessive  venery  in  men  ; and  this  fact  of 
itself  will  convince  us,  that  what  still  farther  re- 
duces the  strength  of  the  system,  is  not  most 
favourable  to  the  cure. 

In  all  investigations  of  disease,  the  cause  of 
the  malady  should  be  the  first  subject  of  en- 
quiry, and  I cannot  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  more  forcibly,  than  by  an  allusion  to 
the  case  just  described.  When  a young  man  of 
a lascivious  temperament  devotes  himself  with- 
out moderation  or  restraint  to  the  pleasures  of 
sexual  intercourse,  his  nervous  system  is  en- 
feebled, his  hand  trembles,  his  spirits  are  de- 
jected, his  activity  destroyed,  and  frequently  his 
intellects  become  deranged. 

This  is  unfortunately  no.  imaginary  picture, 
but  such  as  real  life  too  frequently  pourtrays. 
Where  these  symptoms  have  been  thus  entailed, 
the  most  irretrievable  mischief  arises  from  im- 
proper means;  of  this  I have  seen  three  striking 
instances,  the  particulars  of  which  are  strongly 
imprinted  on  my  recollection. 

“ Very  bad”  (meaning  sometimes  ^rcat  costiveness,  some- 
times diarrhoea).  “ What  have  you  eaten  during  the  last  fort- 
night?” “ Nothing,”  meaning  perhaps  bread  and  butter, 
tea,  water-grUel,  and  a few  other  farinaceous  articles;  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  Conclusion,  or  at  least  any 
that  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  Inductive  reasoning, 
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The  first  was  a young  man  remarkable  for  the 
propriety  and  soberness  of  his  demeanour,  though 
allied,  it  was  said,  to  a family  inclined  to  mental 
derangement : he  married  at  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty  a woman  of  a very  lively  character,  and 
for  a few  months  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt 
their  felicity,  at  least  nothing  percepi if)ie  occuYred 
it  might  be  better  said,  for  of  the  gradual  altera- 
tion in  his  feelings,  no  one  but  himself  could 
judge. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period  his  calamities 
began,  he  became  unusually  irritable,  petulant, 
and  fretful,  and  in  a few  days  violently  delirious 
and  insane.  These  symptoms  of  excitement  mis- 
lead the  practitioner;  instead  of  soothing,  tranquil 
measures, ‘which  ought  to  have  been  adopted; 
instead  of  allowing  him  porter  and  solid  food, 
for  which  he  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  a niost 
urgent  propensity,  he  was  confined  to  the  most 
abstemious  regimen,  blistered  repeatedly  with 
unrelenting  severity,  and  reduced  by  copious  and 
reiterated  bleedings  to  the  most  pitiable  imbe- 
cility, and  yet  for  all  these  decisive  measures, 
there  appeared  but  one  assignable  reason,  the 
opimo?i  of  the  practitioner  that  this  treatment  was 
the  best. 

There  was  no  amelioration  of  the  disease,  no 
diminution  of  the  frenzy,  no  appearances  of  im- 
proving 
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proving  health,  of  of  return irig  reason  ; arid  fforri 
that  period  to  the  present,  he  Has'  continued  at 
complete  mainiac; 

The  only  remedies  that  ought  to  have  been 
employed  here,  calculated  to  lower  instead  of 
excite,'  should  have  been  blistering  the  head,' 
and  inoderate  purging;  bleeding  was  destructive," 
and  absteniiousness  a fault. 

If  the  patient  felt  hunger,  that  should  have 
been  appeased  by  nourishing  food,  and  moderate 
draughts  ot  porter  conformably  to  his  usual  ha- 
bits allowed; 

I attended  a very  short  time  since  a patient 
(with  Mr.  Morris  of  Chandos-Street)  who  appear- 
ed to  me  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  case 
just  novv^described.  This  man  had  a voracious 
appetite,  and  was  bountifully  supplied,  without 
■ my  being  consulted,  with  whatever  his  appetite 
pointed  out : he  recovered  in  a few  days : here 
the  instinct  was  indulged,  and  the  event  justified 
the  proceeding. 

The  second  case'  to'  which  I alluded  Occurred 
in  Scotland.  I was  alarmed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  shrieks  of  a female  crying  ou.r, 

“ For  God’s  sake,  somebody  come  and  help  rne, 
my  husband  is  dying !”  I immediately  hastened 
to  her  assistance,  and  found  a man  apparently  ' 
about  thirty  years  of  age  violently  convulsed, 
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with  a turgid  livid  countenance,  his  hands  vio- 
lently clasped  together,  and  his  body  contorted. 
The  urgency  and  violence  of  the  symptoms  al- 
lowed no  time  for  deliberation  or  enquiry,  and 
being,  as  I judged  from  his  age,  very  capable  of 
bearing  evacuations,  1 recommended  a medical 

student,  who  ran  to  his  assistance  to  take  away 
» * 

eight  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm : this  gave 
.no  immediate  relief,  but  in  half  an  hour,  or  ra- 
ther more,  he  became  sensible. 

As  I was  only  an  accidental  visitor,  I did  not 
wish  to  take  upon  me  the  further  management  of 
the  case,  and  advised  them  to  send  for  the  gen- 
tleman whom  they  were  generally  accustomed 
to  employ,  and  requested  permission  to  meet 
him.  I had  now  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  this  man’s  situation,  and  of  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  the  paroxysm. 

lie  had  been  married  for  some  years  to  a very 
handsome  }'oung  woman,  whom  I afterwards 
found  he  passionately  admired,  and  guarded  with 
jealous  circumspection.  The  day  previous  to 
that  on  which  the  fit  came  on,  he  took'  a dose 
of  physic,  which  operated  most  powerfully  on 
the  bowels,  producing,  as  his  wife  supposed, 
rfiore  than  forty  stools.  It  was  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  immediately  after  this  he  vvould'^ 
be  liable  to  the  effects  of  plethora;  and  it  is  not 
. at 

J 
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at  all  improbable,  that  he  had  still  farther  in- 
creased the  exhaustion  by  matrimonial  indnl- 
ffence  the  same  nisjht ; for  when  a medicine  acts 
upon  the  bowels,  w^e  know  it  produces  at  the 
same  time,  especially  if  of.  the  aloetic  class,  an 
irritation  on  the  testicles. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  who  was  sent 
for,  all, the  convulsive  syrriptoms  had  subsided; 
the  pulse  was  full  and  quickened,  and  a slight' 
degree  of  giddiness  re'mained : from  these  ap- 
pearances he  thought  it  adviseable  to  recommend 
further  bleeding,  and  would  not  attend  to  the 
debilitating  causes  which  seemed  to  have  induced 
his  paroxysm,  he  left  it  to  his  pupil  to  perform 
the  operation,  and  departed.  Bleeding  w^as  per^ 
formed,  but  before  eight  ounces  were  taken 
away,  another  paroxysm  similar  to  the  first  cam^ 
on, 

I prevailed  on  the  assistant  to  tie  up  the  arm, 
and  proposed  a draught  of  thirty  drops  of  tinct. 
opii,  with  the  camphorated  mixture  : this  he  took, 
and  felt  considerable  relief,  and  gradually  reco- 
vered by  continuing  to  administer  similar  cordi- 
gl  medicine,  and  nourishing  diet. 

Here  was  a well  marked  case  of  epilepsy 
brought  on  by  the  evacuation  of  purging  in  a 
habit  previously  debilitated,  and  may  fairly  be 
considered  a nervous  affection. 
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The  third  case  bore  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  first.  A young  mari  of  a warm  temperament 
formed  an  attachment  to  a female  with  whom  he 
cohabited,  and  gratified  his  fondest  wishes  with- 
out reserve.  A friend  who  was  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business  with  himself  told  me,  that 
he  could  very  certainly  guess  from  his  manner 
where  he  had  been  the  preceding  night,  as  his 
hands  trembled,  his  countenance  looked  hagged, 
and  all  his  jactions  were  characterized  with  in- 
dolence. This  person  became  insane,  was 
treated  as  one  labouring  under  violent  excite- 
ment, by  bleeding  and  purging,  and  has  for 
some  time  been  in  a state  of  apparently  incura- 
ble insanity. 

These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  jjieceding  causes, 
for  these  oftentimes,  rather  than  the  existing 
symptoms,  will  shew  us  on  what  plan  we  ought 
to  proceed. 

These  cases,  and  the  cominentaries  I have  an^ 
nexed  to  them,  seemed  to  arise  unintentionally 
from  the  consideration  of  nervous  head-achs, 
which  are  always  more  or  less  connected  with 
a weak  state  of  the  stomach.  Another  indica- 

\ I ' • I 

tion  of  which  is 

A sense  of  oppression^  and  heaviness  after  dinner. 

I 

When 

I I 
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When  s person  feels  oppressed  after  eating, 
one  of  these  two  causes  may  be  assigned,  either 
his  Stomach  is  weaker  than  it  ought  naturally  to 
be,  or  he  has  taken  food  too  strong  for  his  powers 
of  digestion.  A person  under  such  circumstances 
oornplains  frequently  that  the  food  lies  heavy  at 
his  Stomach  ; that  this  sensation  does  not  arise 
from  mechanical  weight  is  certain,  because  the 
same  person  would  be  capable  of  containing  a 
much  greater  weight  of  another  substance  more 
oongenial  to  his  appetite. 

It  must  proceed,  then,  from  a change  pro- 
duced by  the  quantity  of  the  food  itself  on  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  Stomach,  and  will  be  best 
explained  by  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
nature  of  digestion.  Children  in  health  never 
complain  of  this  oppression,  and  it  is  curious,  as 
well  as  pleasing,  to  observe  their  vivacity  imme- 
diately after  eating  a meal,  it  wmuld  seem  as  if 
it  instantly  communicated  fresh  energy  to  the 
system. 

The  celebrated  V^enetian,  w’ho  is  w'ell  knowm 
by  th.e  title  of  old  Cornaro,  and  who  - wrote  his 
Life  on  purpose  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  tem- 
perance, declares  the  same  thing  respecting  him- 
self. He  says  he  always  felt  very  lively,  and 
supplied  with  fresh  energies  after  a meal;  w'as 
at  all  times  cheerful  and  in  good  spirits,  and 
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lived  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  on  one  or 
two  eggs  a clay. 

The  life  of  this  veteran  may  be  read  with  much 
real  advantage  by  those  who  have  occasion  either 
to  recommend  or  adopt  the  regimen  best  adapt- 
ed to  old  age.  Whatever  irregularities  in  diet  oc- 
cur between  twenty  and  fifty,  tnay  in  a good 
constitution  be  easily  overcome ; but  in  a 
more  advanced  period,  especially  after  sixty,  the 
oljservance  of  tempe  ance  is  an  imperious  duty 
which  cannot  be  infringed  with  impunity. 

A practitioner  should  be  very  inquisitive  in 
regard  to  the  diet  of  patients  of  this  description, 
as  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  dis- 
eases of  elderly  people  depend  more  frequently 
on  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  the  diges- 
tive organs,  than  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  . 

Of  Flatulence. 

In  enumerating  the  indications  of  a weak  Sto- 
mach, I have  mentioned  flatulence  as  one;  but 
as  this  symptom  is  frequently  observed  to  occbr 
in  persons  who  are  not  habitually  afflicted  with 
Aveakness  of  the  stomach,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  mark  the  distinction. 

It  may  at  alktimes  be  regarded  as  a proof  that 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  disordered,  but 
this  disorder  may  arise  in  a constitution  na- 
turally 
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naturally  strong,  from  a state  of  plenitude  rather 
than  debility,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  such  in-- 
.stances  very  differently  from  what  it  would  -be 
prudent  to  do,  where  debility  is  the  constitutional 
character.  This  difference  it  is  more  easy  to 
conceive  than  define,  yet  it  is  extremely  impor- ' 
tant  in  its  application  to  practice.  I therefore 
deem  it  proper,  and  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
object  of  this  publication,  to  consider  this  symp- 
tom more  minutely,  and  shall  probably  succeed 
best  in  conveying  my  ideas  by  the  illustration  of 
example. 

CASE. 

Of  Flatulence  cured  hij  Bleeding. 

A young  lady  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
complained  of  being  very  much  troubled  with 
a pain  and  oppression  at  the  stomach.  The  pain 
generally  came  on  in  an  evening,  and  was  spee- 
dily followed  by  such  a sense  of  distension  and 
fullness,  that  she  Avas  obliged  to  loosen  her 
dress  in  order  to  give  relief  to  her  feelings.  In 
a few  hours  the  pain  generally  diminished,  and 
the  relief  w^s  always  accompanied  by  an  explo- 
sion of  wind  upwards. 

lo  mitigates  these  symptoms,  which  conti- 
^nued  several  months,  the  following  medicine 
was  recommended, 
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ft.  Mistur.  Camphorat. 
j5:lthcr.  Vitriol, 

Tinct.  Aromat.  aa  jij. 

M.  fri  eap‘  Cqch.  iij.  bis  die. 

The  first  dose  of  this  very  rr.ateriaily  aggravat- 
ed the  disease.  The  head  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent giddiness,  a most  oppressive  sense  of  suf- 
focation was  produced  in  the  throat,  and  such 
hysterical  symptoms  came  Qn,  as  gave  consi- 
derable alarm  to  her  friends. 

This  patient  exhibited  the  following  distin- 
guishing appearances:  a full  rather  florid  and 
healthy-looking  countenance,  with  a skin  some- 
what inclined  to  a dusky  brown  ; not  the  fair 
thin  skin  so  prone  to  and  so  expressive  of  a conr^ 
sumptive  tendency,  that  betrays  the  slightest 
emotions  of  the  mind  by  its  .changes  and  disco- 
loration. lier  arms  were  firm  and  fleshy,  of  a 
deep  florid  red  colour,  the  eyes  dark,  and  ex- 
pressive of  great  vigour  and  vivacity.  These  ap- 
pearances certairily  were  not  indications  of  der 
bility  ; and  when  1 add  that  she  had  as  yet  never 
menstruated,  I mention  the  cause  to  which  all 
her  symptoms  were  attributable.  That  function 
was  now  become  necessary  to  the  general  health 
of  the  system,  and  the  Stomach  was-disordered 
in  consequence,  though  it  could  not,  from  her  ' 
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former  habits,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  it  was 
naturally  weak. 

From  the  general  complexion  of  the  patient, 
her  age,  her  strength,  and  her  peculiar  situation, 
bleeding  was  recommended,  which  gave  great 
and  immediate  relief,  arid  the  use  of  aloe  tic  me- 
dicines, with  relaxants  occasionally,  completed 
the  cure. 

This  Case  is  not  unfrequently  met  with ; but, 
excepting  in  these  particular  circumstances,  few 
practitioners  would  think  of  employing  the  lan- 
cet to  relieve  flatulence  at  the  Stomach,  which 
in  the  cases  where  it  generally  occurs  would  be 
jaggravated  by  the  debility  it  is  calculated  to  inr 
duce.  The  propriety  of  this  remedy  will  be  in- 
dicated by  attending  to  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

First,  Constitutional  character,  the  general 
health,  and  the  appearances  of  plethora. 

Second,  Occasional  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
(especially  if  in  a warm  room. 

Third,  The  age  of  the  patient,  puberty  espe- 
cially. - 

Fourth,  The  flatulence  being  relieved  rather 
than  increased  by  fasting ; this  is,  perhaps,  the. 
niost  decisive. 

Fifth,  The  juvantia  and  laedentia,  which  often 
give  more  information  than  any  thing  else ; if 
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strengthening  and  tonic  remedies  do  harm,  the  ' 
contra  indications  are  obvious. 

Sixth,  In  women  menstruation  never  having 
occurred,  or  its  being  suppressed  ; and  ' 

Seventh,  and  lastly.  The  suppression  of  any 
habitual  evacuation.  These  circumstances,  ta- 
ken collectively,  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  our 
practice. 

Tlie  habitual  evacuations  which  frequently 
produce  this  symptom  by  its  suppression  are 
issues,  setons  ; the  matter  exuded  from  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  which  in  some  people  is  very  consi- 
derable ; the  matter  likewise  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  by  perspiration,  being  check- 
ed by  leaving  off  customary  cloalhing,  or  staying 
too  long  in  a damp  situation;  the  most  trivial  di- 
minution in  the  ordinary  actions  which  have  been 
established  in  the  system  for  some  time,  will 
produce  the  same  effect,  any  eruption  being  re- 
pelled, either  from  the  face  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Whenever  flatulency  proceeds  from  these 
causes,  the  re-establishment  of  the  particular  se- 
cretion, however  trivial  it  may  aj^pear,  is  the 
first  object  to  be  accomplished  ; as  it  is  a critical 
discharge  with  respect  to  the  system,  however 
insignificant  it  may  seem  in  appearance. 
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I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  bleeding  is  either 
necessary  or  proper  in  all  these  cases,  that  must 
be  determined  by  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient : I am  chiefly  intent  at  present  in  esta- 
blishing the  distinction  between  flatulence,  as  it 
is  the  effect  of  a Stomach  naturally  weak,  and  as 
it  proceeds  from  the  accidental  operation  of  cer- 
tain causes  on  Stomachs  naturally  strong ; in  the 
former  case,  we  are  to  adopt  every  plan  that  can 
^ strengthen  and  corroborate  ,*  in  the  latter,  though , 
bleeding  may  not  be  admissible,  we  ought  ge- 
nerally to  employ  gentle  evacuations,  either  by 
vomits  or  purgatives,  before  we  venture  to  adopt 
the  tonic  or  astringent  plan. 

A person  who  has  for  some  time  had  an  issue 
suffers  it  to  heal,  and  is  seized  with  sickness  and 
flatulence  at  the  Stomach,  and  giddiness  with 
vertigo  in  the  head  : if  we  recommend  bark  and 
bitters,  we  frequently  find  the  f>atient  worse, 
and  render  him  liable  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
from  which  he  would  have  been  secured  bv  the 
previous  exhibition  of  a brisk  cathartic. 

I • 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  situation  of  a 
person  afflicted  with  flatulence  from  debility . 
alone.  Such  patients  are  at  all  times  nervous 
and  hysterical,  are  incapable  of  continuing  long, 
without  food,  and  would  be  reduced  almost  to 
syncope  by  the  operation  of  purging  medicines. 
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A most  striking  instance  of  this  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  lately  in  a man  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age; 

This  person  was  so  troubled  with  wind  at  the 
, Stomach,  that  for  several  hours  he  would  inces- 
santly continue  belching,  and  the  explosion  of 
air  was  accompanied  with  so  much  noise  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  walk  along  the  streets : his  hag- 
gard looks,  and  sunk  eyes,  too  strongly  betrayed 

the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  he  was  in- 

^ 1 

capable  of  continuing  any  exertion  after  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  All  these  effects  were 
produced^  as  he  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge, 
from  intemperate  iiidulgence  in  that  pernicious 
practice  so  prevalent  in  large  schools,  among 
boys. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  and  may  afford  room 
for  speculation  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  di- 
gestion, that  this  man  had  a remarkably  good 
appetite,  and  was  particularly  partial  to  beef 
under-done^  which  sat  easier  on  his  stomach 
than  any  other  apparently  lighter  food,  and 
would  for  a time  stop  these  flatulent  eructations. 
“ Flatulence,”  Dr.  Beddoes  says,  “ may  be  con- 
sidered the  measure  of  indigestion.”  How  is 
this  assertion  to  be  reconciled  with  the  case  just 
related  ? 

In  habits  like  this,  it  would  .seem  as  if  the 
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principal  fault  consisted  in  the  body  not  having 
the  power  of  retaining  its  energies  .a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  but  parting  with  its  vitality  so 
rapidly  as  soon  again  to  require  an  additional  sup- 
ply; hence  purgatives  are  very  prejudicial,  and 
great  caution  is  requisite  in  these  cases,  to  ad- 
minister only  such  mild^ aperients  as  shall  remove 
the  indigestible  rhatter  from  the  bowels,  and  not 
carry  out  the  nutritious  fluids  of  the  body. 

Early  and  intemperate  venery  in  men,  and  ex- 
cessive fluor  albus  in  women,  which  have  already 
been  represented  as  producing  similar  eflects, 

. are  a very  common  cause  of  /this  symptom,  but 
by  no  means  the  only  one ; it  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  in  women  who  are  very  much  confined 
at  their  needle,  arises  likewise  from  damp  situa- 
tions, is  very  often  produced  by  frights,  and 
sometimes  by  fevers,  which  act  probably  by 
weakening  the  sensorial  power,  and  thus  pro- 
venting  the  due  supply  of  nervous  energy  to  the 
Stomach. 

“ t 

The  following  case  I copy  verbatim  from  my 
note-book.  It  shews  several  striking  peculiari- 
ties, and  in  some  respect  confirms  the  fact,  that 
certain  persons  have  had  the  power  of  return- 
ing their  food  like  ruminating  animals.*  ■ 

* Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  his  treatise  on  Aliments,  says,  there 
have  been  several  instances  of  ruminating  men  ; and  that  quality 
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Case  of  Flatulence,  with  the  Regurgitation  of  Food, 
and  the  Method  of  Cure.  * 

Eliz;.  Wilbraham,  ae.  45,  married,  and  has  had 
children;  when  1*2  years  old  caught  a fever, 
which  continued  three  months,  and  affected  her 
brain  very  much;  since  that  time  (but  certainly 
not  before)  she  has  had  a very  weak  Stomach-; 
what  is  remarkable,  she  cannot  digest  beef ; 
whenever  she  has  eaten  it,  it  always  produced 
great  uneasiness  and  a sense  of  weight  and  pain 
at  the  Stomach,  which  continued  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  was  rejected  bit  by  bit  by  belch- 
ing with  wind  (not  with  retching  and  vomiting) 
' till  the  whole  seemed  to  be  returned. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  meat,  and 
though  the  fat  of  any  meat  is  very  obnoxious  to 
the  Stomach,  it  does  not  come  up  like  beef. 

• All  vegetables  agree  with  her  except  potatoes: 
every  kind  of  meat  eaten  hot  produces  a great 
sense  of  distension,  but  cold  meat  does  not. 

■ Tea  seems  to  agree  tolerably  well ; she  never 
finds  any  acid  or  heart-burn,  but  has  often  a 
sense  of  fluttering  like  a bird  at  the  Stomach. 

' Walking  quick  always  brings  on  violent  flatu- 

Icaving  them  was  a symptom  of  approaching  sickness.  Vid. 
Arbuthnot  on  Aliments,  p.  222.  For  illustrations  of  this 
fact,  vid.  Philo*.  Trans.  &:  Bonetus’s  Sepulchret. 
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lent  erustations,  which  continue  an  hour  or  more 
without  intermission : she  once  tried,  by  the 
advice  of  a friend,  to  suppress  it,  but  severely 
repented  the  experiment,  as  she  thought  it 
would  have  killed  her:  her  menses  have  always 
been  regular^  but  her  symptoms  are  generally 
worse  a day  or  two  before  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance ; the  bowels  are  regular. 

Though  this  patient  is  positive  that  the  fever 
impaired  the  flmctions  of  the  Stomach,  the  vio- 
lent flatulence  has  continued  only  five  years, 
and  for  this  she  knows  no  other  cause  than  con- 
tinual sitting  at  the  needle.  It  first  began  with 
pain  in  the  Stomach,  which  seized  her  in  one 
moment,  and  darted  tlirough  the  left  -side ; this 
at  first  only  three  or  four  times  a wepk,  attended 
with  the  globus  hystericus  in  the  throat  to  such 
a degree,  that  she  could  neither  speak  nor  swal- 
low. 

These  symptoms  always  came,  on ' between 
twelve  and  one  at  night,  and  have  continued, 
with  only  a few  days  intermission,  during  the 
period  already  mentioned.  1 should  have  ob- 
served, in  detailing  the  peculiarities  of  this  case, 
that  the  stools  have  always  been  of  a natural 
colour. 

No  medicines,  how'ever  palatable,  will  remain 
on  the  Stomach  unless  given  in  the  form  of  pills. 

H As 
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As  this  case  conveys  many  striking  peculiar, 
ities,  1 think  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  describe  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
was  adopted,  and  the  most  instructive  method 
of  doing  so,  is  by  detailing  exactly  the  formulae 
in  the  order  they  \\’ere  prescribed,  with  the  re- 
port of  the  patient  relative  to  their  operation. 

I shall  just  premise,  that  from  the  opinion  1 
had  previously  entertained,  and  which  1 have 
since  had  repeated  opportunities  of  verifying, 
viz.  that  in  a variety  of  instances,  flatulence  is 
attributable  to  plethora  rather  than  debility^and 
to  a plenitude  of  the  vascular  system,  or  at  lesat 
of  those  vessels  in  contiguity  with  the  Stomach. 
I began  Nov.  S4th  with  recommending  V.  S.  ?vj. 
Magnes.  Vitriolat.  o.  m. 

When  a physician  is  called  upon  to  prescribe- 
in  a case  where  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  and 
especially  if  it  is  at  all  questionable  whether  he 
ought  to  employ  tonics  and  stimulants,  or  reme- 
dies directly  repugnant  to  their  operation,  he 
should  be  careful  not  to  blend  them,  but  to  adopt 
a plan  at  once  simple  and  decisive,  and  vigilantly 
attend  to  the  etfect  which  ensues. 

'25th.  I found  this  patient  better,  and  the 
pain  in  the  side  relieved  by  bleeding.  All  the 
salts  staid  on  the  stomach. 
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R Mist.  Camphorat.  3 x.  Spt.  iEther. 

Nitros.^i.  M.  V.  bis  die  sumend. 

Pulv.  Rhaei,  Jalap,  aa  gr.  x.  P.  Arom.  gr.  iij. 

M.  0.  man.  sum. 

27th.  These  medicines  were  all  rejected,  al- 
most immediately;  the  globus  hystericus,  which 
used  to  come  on  every  night,  has  not  returned 
since  the  bleeding. 

Linctus  p.  r.  n.  ^ > ' 

Magncs.  Vitriol,  jij.  in  Inf.  Ros.  bis  die. 

29th.  No  material  alteration,  therefore  in 
hopes  of  ejcpe'diiing  the  cure  ; and  from  the  high 
recommendations  of  some  sensi^ble  friends  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Nitrate  of  silver,  ordered 

Argent.  Nitrat.  gr.  j.  Tinct.  Opii  g*‘  xx.  ' 

Aq.  Mcuth.  |ij.  M.  coch.  j.  amp.  bis  die  sumend. 

Dec.  4.  This  did  not  remain  many  minutes 
on  the  Stomach,  and  from  the  smallness  of  the 
dose,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quality,  and  not  the 
bulk  of  the  ingredients,  occasioned  them  to  dis- 
agree. 

R Opii  gr.  ij.  divide  in  Pilul.  vi.  capt.  j.  ter  die, 

6th.  These  pills  remained  on  the  Stomachy 
and  the  patient  says  she  is  better. 

Rep‘  Opium. 

% 

llth.  Rep*  Opium.  Emp.  Canth.  region!  Ventricnli. 

. . H 2 The 
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The  pills  continue  to  agree,  but  the  flatulence 
and  regurgitation  of  meat  continue. 

It  is  a fact,  which  1 have  mt^e  than  once  ob- 
served relative  to  the  use  of  opium,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  disagree  even  in  those  cases  where 
bleeding  is  indicated.  Indeed,  it  very  often  hap- 
pens, that  in  these  cases  it  does  not  produce 
such  an  effect  as  it  would  do  at  another  time  on 
the  constitution. ' I have  known  a hundred  drops 
of  the  tincture  administered  for  the  relief  of  a, 
violent  pain  at  the  Stomach,  supposed  to  proceed 
from  gout,  without  any  sensible  effect,  which' 
was  removed  by  bleeding  in  a few  hours.  ; 

Dec.  18.  Opii  gr.  j.  o.  n. 

Pulv.  Nitr.  g.  X.  bis  die. 

the  thirst,  which  was  constant,  is  now  relieved.  ' 

27.  Emp.  Picls  Burgund.  regioni  Ventriculi. 

Tinct.  Digital.  g“  v.  in  Aq.  ^15.  bi*  die. 

Jan.  1.  The  Tinct.  Digital,  staid  on  the  Sto- 

O .f 

mach,  and  she  says  “ afforded  her  much  case, 
and  did  her  a great  deal  of  good.*^  This  effect 
of  the  Digitalis,  together  with  the  benefit  ob- 
■ tained  by  bleeding,  give  great  information  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  an  ob- 
servation I may  probably  be  induced  to  repeat 
when  treating  op  pain  of  the  Stomach,  that 
whenever  affections  of  that  organ  proceed  either 
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from  inflammation  or  plethora,  antimony  com- 
bined with  digitalis  very  often  improves  the  ap- 
petite, and  excites  hunger  instead  of  nausea. 
This  remark  will  be  found  correct. 

Jan.S.  Rep*  Digital,  bis  die. 

The  bowels  being  costive,  ordered 
Pulv.  Rhaei  G.  Arab,  a 3j.  o.  n. 

12.  The  powder  rejected. 

Pulv.  Rhaei  gr.  x.  Pulv.  Aromat.  gr.  iij. 

M.  bis  die  sumend. 

This  not  only  agreed  with  the  Stomach,  but 
producjed  a material  alteration  in  the  habit;  there 
being  no  wind  scarcely  brought  up  from  the  Sto- 
mach, but  a good  deal  discharged  per  anum, 
and  great  uneasiness  in  the  bowels  till  it  is  thus 
expelled.  Her  head  is  likewise  much  better. 
She  continued  the  use  of  these  powders  every 
dav  to  the  31st,  and  was  then  dismissed  cured. 
I have  seen  this  patient  March  28,  1810,  and 
find  she  continues  perfectly  free  from  her  former 
symptoms.  ^ ^ 

^ This  case  is  certainly  interesting,  and  shews 
how  very  dilficult  it  is  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  with  respect  to  diet.  ‘ * 

It  may  be  very  naturally  asked,  from  what  fla- 
tulence proceeds,  or  how  is  it  generated } The 
' H 3 vulgar 
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vulgar  have  an  idea,  that  if  a person  goes  out 
rather  thinly  clad,  the  air  penetrates  the  body  as 
it  would  any  porous  substance ; but  this  is  top 
fanciful  to  deserve  investisation. 

O 

An  opinion  more  plausible  than  this  is,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  food  itself,  which  undergoing 
a kind  of  fermentation,  .extricates  the  air  which 
formed  a part  of  its  composition,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 

This  may  probably  be  the  facfbn  certain  oc- 
casions, but  cannot  be  received  as  a general  prin- 
ciple, or  as  a principle  to  which  we  can  always 
refer  for  an  explanation  of  the  phaenomenon. 

I believe  in  most  cases,  flatulence  proceeds 
not  from  the  extrication  of  air  from  any  substance 
taken  into  the  Stomach,  but  is  secreted  from 
the  Stomach  itself.  In  the  case  above  described, 
any  agitation  of  the  body  would  bring  on  flatu- 
lent belchings  to  a great  degree,  so  would  a glass 
of  wirie,  when  no  food  had  been  taken  for  some 
time;  and  as  the  quantity  thus  evolved  could 
not  possibly  be  contained  in  its  aeriform  state  in 
the  Stomach,  so  neither  is  it  probable  that  it 
arose  from  the  food  which  had  probably  been 
digested  before,  and  which  would  be  assistr 
ed  rather  than  retarded  by  the  exhibition  of  this 
cordial,  , 

' . ■ > This 
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This  subject  appears'  to  me  to  be  very  little 
understood,  and  to  merit  further  inquiry. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  may  in  some  degree  de- 
pend upon  the  lungs  ? There  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  great,  though  at  present  a very  unintelligi- 
ble connection  between  respiration  and  diges- 
tion: and  I have  certainly  observed,  that 
those  who  are  most  subject  to  flatulent  com- 
plaints are  very  prone  to  consumption.  I have 
observed  likewise,  that  if  children  are  troubled 
with  flatulence  before  they  are  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  it  denotes  a strong  tendency 
to  that  disease.  In  a few  of  those  cases  which 
I can  summon  to  my  recollection,  where  the 
smell  w^as  similar  to  hydrogen  gas,  the  patients 
have  all  died  of  that  disease. 

There  is  a particular  species  of  consumption 
called  the  Miller’s  Asthma,  arising  from  the 
small  particles  of  flour  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  in 
which  flatulence  towards  the  close  of  that  fatal 
complaint  proves  a most  distressing  symptom; 
a circumstance  which  gives  at  least  some  colour 
of  probability  to  the  opinion  i have  suggested. 

Such  patients,  as  they  approach  the  period  of 
their  dissolution,  have  generally  a very  greedy 
appetite,  and  can  eat  large  quantities  of  animal 
food,  without  feeling  any  oppression  or  sensible 
inconvenience. 
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» • 

This  flattering  appearance  of  amendment  is 
too  generally  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient as  a favourable  symptom,  but  the  result 
proves  the  fallacy  of  their  expectations ; for  the 
emaciation  and  debility  still  continue  to  increase, 
This  was  long  ago  observed  by  Bennet  in  his 
treatise  on  Consumptions,  who  says,  “ When 
phthisical  patients  are  greedy  of  food  and  receive 
no  strength  from  it,  they  are  to  be  given  over, 
for  it  indicates  that  the  vital  nectar  is  turned  into 
a corroding  fluid.* 

What  has  been  now  stated  on  flatulence,  re- 
fers to  patients  of  every  description  ; but  there 
is  a certain  period  of  life  at  which  females  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  complaint,  and  which 
deserves  our  attention. 

Of  Flatulence  originating  from  a Cessation  of  the 

Menses. 

W^'hen  that  particular  secretion  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  sex  is  about  to  disappear,  va- 
rious changes  take  place  in  the  constitution, 
diversified  in  different  habits  by  the  peculiarities 
of  temperament  and  situation,  yet  always  pro- 
ductive of  some  temporary  inconvenience,  and 
especially  disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  bowels. 

* • Vid.  Bennet  on  Consumptions,  p.  I6l. 
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What  that  matter  is  which  menstruation  con- 
veys out  of  the  system,  it  is  not  incumbent  on 
me  now  to  enquire ; some  have  asserted  that  it 
is  a fluid  by  no  means  injurious  in  its  qualities, 
and  only  hurtful  when  retained  from  the  plethora 
it  occasions. 

This  opinion  I cannot  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  opposing,  as  I am  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
it  is  a secretion  sui  generis,  and  that  it  relieves 
the  constitution  from  a matter  very  prejudicial  to 
its  well  being:  of  this  assertion  the  following 
case  will  afford  some  corroboration. 

CASE.  , 

M.  D.  a woman  27  ae.  came  under  my  care  at 
the  Dispensary.  She  complained  of  great  weak- 
ness, languor,  and  debility,  breathed  with  appji- 
rent  difficulty,  and  felt  her  respiration  much 
quickened  by  every  effort  to  move,  especially  up 
an  acclivity. 

Her  countenance  was  pale,  her  limbs  cold,^ 
the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  venous 
circulation  so  languid,  that  when  the  finger  was 
pressed  either  on  the  legs,  or  arms,  which  were 
of  a deep  purple  hue,  a minute  or  two  elapsed 
before  the  effect  of  the  impression  disappeared. 

This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  suppression  of 
♦he  menses  six  months  before,  by  remaining  too 

long 
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long  in  a damp  kitchen.  Now  where  was  the 
plethora,  where  the  plenitude  of  the  vessels  ? 
Would  bleeding,  or  any  other  remedy  by  which 
plenitude  could  be  relieved,  have  afforded  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  a cure  ? Instead  of  this, 
acids  and  bitters,  with  ferruginpus  medicines  and 
occasional  aloetic  purgatives,  by  reproducing  that 
discharge,  proved  successful.  As  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  retention  of 
the  matter  of  menstruation  is  in  some  degree 
poisonous  to  the  system,  flatulence  originating 
in  that  cause  is  most  likely  to  be  cured  by  re- 
moving or  correcting  the  evil.  The  influence  of 
this  matter  on  the  constitution  varies  according 
to  the  part  to  which  it  happens  to  be  directed: 
thus  patients  of  this  description  sometimes  in- 
stantaneously complain  of  a burning  heat  in  the 
face  or  hands,  sometimes  giddiness ; frequently 
inflammations  suddenly  appear  on  the  extremi- 
ties; and  when  the  Stomach  and  alimentary  ca- 
nal are  attacked,  flatulency  and  digestion  ensue. 

The  suddenness  of  this  effect  is  not  more  re- 
markable, than  the  violence.  Women  being  fre- 
quently so  enlarged  in  a few  hours,  as  to  resem- 
ble a person  in  the  advanced  stage  of  a dropsy. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  came  under  my 
care  some  time  since,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  particulars. 
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CASE. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  aged  46,  complained  of  great  pain 
and  uneasiness  all  around  the  abdomen,  with 
much  shortness  of  breath,  and  great  enlargement . 
of  the  body.  Her  countenance,  though  rather 
thin,  had  no  appearance  of  anasarca,  or  of  dis- 
eased emaciation ; the  pulse  was  120,  strong,  and 
full ; the  urine  natural,  and  the  appetite  not  much, 
impaired.  Her  menses  had  for  the  last  twelve 
months  been  irregular  in  their  appearance,  and 
had  not  returned  in  any  degree  for  three  months. 
She  had  long  complained  of  much  wind  in  the 
Stomach,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  she 
was  obliged  to  slacken  her  cloaths. 

One  night,  after  eating  some  vegetables,  she 
felt  great  uneasinsss  at  the  Stomach  and  ab- 
‘ domen : this  prodigious  augmentation  came  on 
to  the  extent  it  then  exhibited.  The  following 
remedies,  with  their  effects,  will  best  describe 
the  subsequent  progress  of  her  complaints.  I 
should  first  premise,  that  she  had  been  costive 
some  days  previous  to  this  swelling. 

R Magnes.  Vitriol,  ^ifi  solve  in  Aq.  '1. 

Distill.  |v.  add  Tinct.  Aromat.  ^15  M.  * 

j cap'  Coch.  iij.  amp.  bis  die  vel  saepius 

donee  Alvus  bis  vel  ter  die  responderit. 

R Liniment,  Ammon,  fort  jvi. 

Tinct.  Theb.  jij.  M.  ft.  Linim, 
quocum  opt'"‘  perfric'  Abdom. 
calida  manu  bis  die. 
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jThe  mixture  operatpd  several  times  in  the 
day,  but  th^e  stools  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
discharge  of  flatus,  and  the  enlargement  in  bulk 
' continued  undimiiiished.  ' 

The  pain  .which  probably  originated,  at  least 
in  a great  degree,  from  the  violent  and  unusual 
distension  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  seemed  to 
have  received  some  alleviation  from  the  lini- 
ment, but  there  was  no  other  visible  amendment. 

I believe  it  was  two  days  from  the  commence- 
ment of  these  means  (for  I have  in  my  notes 
neglected  this  point)  that  finding  the  pulse  still 
continue  equally  firm  and  frequent,  and  presum- 
ing inflammation  or  tension  might  exist,  1 re- 
commended 

Venesection  Jviij.  FotusPapav.  Abdomini 

and  the  following  Enema, 

R Inf.  Sennae  ^vij.  Tinct.  Jalap 
M.  ft.  Enema  propriae  caloris  injiciend. 

These  means  gave  no  relief,  and  what  is  curi- 
ous, the  blood  did  not  exhibit  the  least  inflam- 
matory crust,  or  was  the  strength  and  celerity 
of  the  arteries  lessened. 

Finding  no  advantage  was  obtained  by  this 
antiphlogistic  plan,  and  reflecting  on  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  swelling,  as  well  as  the  fla- 
tulent symptoms  preceding,  feeling  likewise 

on 
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on  examination  that  it  was  quite  tense  and 
tympanitic,  the  method  of  treatment  was  varied. 

But  here  I beg  leave  to  remark,  en  passant, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  times  so  easy,  as  might  be 
supposed,  to  distinguish  between  ’dropsy  and 
tympanitis,  where  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
thin,  and  not  much  adipose  substance  in  the 
integuments,  it  is  not  difficult;  but  in  corpulent 
persons  there  is  much  room  for  deception,  and 
therefore  we  should  connect  the  history  with 
the  examination  of  the.  case,  to  obtain  perfect 
satisfaction. 

I 

This  patient  now  used  the  following : 

R Mist.  Camphpr.  |v.  jEther.  Vitriol. 

Tinct.  I.avend;  aa.^5.  M.  ft.  capt. 

' Coch.  Hj.  ampl.  bis  die.  • ^ 

• C‘  ‘ : ' * 

ft  Aloe  Socotor.  gr.  ij.  Gambog.  gr.  j.  , 

Ol.  Nuc.  Moscb.  g"j.  Sapon.  gr.  x.  M.  et 
divide  in  Pilul.  iij.  om.  noct.  sum. 

The  mixture  did  not  quicken  the  pulse,  though 
it  imparted  a sense  of  warmth  and  heat  to'  the 
Stomach.  The  pills  operated  two  or  three  times 
^ no  sensible  relief  was  obtained — or- 

dered as  follows : 

R Pulv.  Rhci,  Aromat.  aa  gr.  v. 

* . M.  bis  die  jumead. 

Pulv.  Ipec.  Comp.  gr.  x.  o..n. 
hora  decubit,  sumend. 

‘ ■ Not 
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Not  much  better,  pain  still  continues  unre- 
mittedly,  nights  restless,  strength  diminishes. 

ft  Ol.  Riclni.  Tinct.  Senn*  aa  jj. 

Vitell.  Ovi  pauxill.  Aq.  Meuth. 

M.  ft.  haust.  bisdicBuracnd. 

Sickness  and  nausea,  two  stools,  a little  wind 
per  anum. 

R Pulv.  Myrrh  3],  Ferr.  Vitriol  gr.  iv, 

Kali3j.  Tinct.  Aromat.  Aq.  Meuth. 

M.  capt.  Coch.  iij.  bis  die. 

This  in  two  days  gave  some  relief,  the  belly 
was  less  tense,  and  the  tumour  subsided,  though 
without  any  expulsion  of  wind;  used  in  addition 
to  the  above,  ginger  tea,  by  way  of  clyster,  and 
continued  to  mend  rapidly.  The  patient  not 
having  come  again,  I cannot  detail  further  the 
progress  of  the  cure. 

9 

This  abrupt  termination  is  a circumstance 
which  a practitioner  has  often  occasion  to  lament, 
and  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  his  enquiries.  After  watching  with  zealous 
assiduity  the  progress  of  a peculiar  case,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
complete  effect  of  his  labours  by  the  changeable 
caprice  of  his  patient,  is  not,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  such  a return  as  he  merits,  who  makes  his 
pajtient’s  welfare  the  object  of  his  most  serious 

solicitude. 
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solicitude.  The  preceding  case,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  detailed,  affords  however  an  opportunity 
of  making  some 

REMARKS. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  asked,  what  wa’s 
the  seat  of  the  disease?  No  one,  I presume,  will 
deny  the  existence  of  flatus,  but  was  it  in  the 
Stomach,  or  the  Colon,  or  was  it  in  the  Cmcum  ? 

Boerhaave  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the 
Caecum  is  not  the  seat  of  flatulent  affection  in 
hypochondriacal  persons ; yet  in  this  instance, 
previous  to  the  sudden  enlargement  th*e  flatus 
which  was  emitted,  came  from  the  Stomach  by 
belching.  The  myrrh  and  iron  unquestionably 
. afforded  most  relief,  and  iron  in  some  form  is 
probably  that  on  which  we  have  most  reason  to 
depend.  ' ' 

Dr.  Graves  of  Sheihorne,  in  Dorsetshire,  has 
given  a very  instructive  case  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,^  in  the  first  vol.  of  Dr.  Simmon’s 
Medical  Facts  and  Observations : he  calls  it  a 
Meteorismus  \ entriculi,  a term  previously  em- 
ployed by  Sauvages.  In  this  instance  the  patient 
was  a female,  of  15  se.  She  had  much  thirst, 
but  her  appetite  was  not  impaired. 

After  trying  various  medicines  to  very  little 
effect,  he  administered  18  grains  of  prepared 
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steel  twice  a day,  and  a day  or  two  afterwards 

» 

^ Pulv.  Rhei  9j.*  Cal.  gr.  iij.  Si  mul  com  mist. 

This  operated  briskly  without  removing  the 
tumor,  but  in  three  days  afterwards,  by  continu- 
ing the  use  of  the  chalybeate,  the  swelling  be- 
came softer,  and  in  two  days  more  was  entirely 
removed.  How  this  disease  would  terminate 
if  left  to  itself,  or  if  not  subdued  by  medicine,  I 
cannot  from  experience  say.  , 

Authors  state,  that  the  confined  matter  when 
the  two  orifices  are  closely  contracted,  has  been 
known  to  burst  the  Stomach,  and  sometimes  the 
patient  dies  in  convulsions. 

Of  the  Mode  of  Treatment  best  calculated 
• TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  STOMACH. 

“ To  seek  for  specifics,”  says  a celebrated 
author  (Dr.  Marryat)  “ is  inexcusable  puerility, 
^or  the  suggestion  of  desponding  indolence.” 

. This  observation  may  be  properly  applied  to 
the  subject  in  question ; for  though  a variety  o^ 
remedies  are  justly  recommended  as  stomachics, 
general  treatment  must  be  attended  to  in  order 
to  give  efficacy  to  their  virtues. 

As  the  cure  of  a disease  is  the  great  object  of 
practice,  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  interesting,  and  it  appears  to  me 
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the  most  difficult  to  describe,  for  nothing  can  be 
advanced  but  with  relation  to  particular  circum- 
stances, on  which  the  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  practitioner  must  after  all  be  called 
upon  to  decide. 

This  is  obviously  a difficulty  inseparable  from 
the  subject,  and  will  therefore,  I trust,  plead  an 
excuse  for  itself.  The  remedies  for  a weak  Sto- 
mach are  not  to  be  found  in  bark  or  bitters 
solely,  though  they  may  contribute  a share: 
they  must  be  aided  in  their  operation  by  an  at- 
tention to  diet,  drink,  exerciscj  cloathing,  &c. 
points  of  most  essential  consideration  for  the  va- 
letudinarian of  this  description. 

I 

Of  DIET. 

\ 

Hippocrates,  whose  great  judgment  and  ob- 
servation wilt  be  admired  exactly  in  proportion 
as  his  writings  are  understood,  made  a remark 
relative  to  this  subject,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated.  He  says,  “ Diet  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  labour;”  and  when  we  con- 
sider what  a great  difference  there  is  in  the  ex- 
ercise and  occupations  of  different  persons,  one 
would  feel  surprised  that  this  maxim  should  be 
so  little  attended  to. 
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One  person  walks  on  an  average  twenty  miles 
a day,  another  not  half  a mile  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, yet  both  dine  on  the  same  kind  of  food, 
and  perhaps  eat  an  equal  quantity;  in  the  one 
case,  the  expenditure  of  the  body  ?s  merely  re* 
stored  ; in  the  other,  for  want  of  exercise,  a de- 
gree of  plethora  is  induced,  which  from  a repeti- 
tion of  the  same  habits,  terminates  at  last  in 
some  formidable  disease,  as  gout,  palsy,  or  apo- 
plexy. What  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  habits  of  a coal-heaver  on  the  river  Thames, 
and  those  of  a man  doomed  to  the  destructive 
drudgery  of  an  attorney’s  desk  ?*  The  food  that 
would  be  light  and  nutritive  to  the  one,  would 
be  indigestible,  and  oppressive  to  the  other. 

This'  is,  however,  to  be  understood  caeteris 
paribus,  for  there  is  a radical  difference  in  the 
digestive  organs  from  the  first  moment  of  con- 
ception ; and  it  should  be  the  great  object  of  a 
practitioner  to  find  out  the  constitutional  differ- 
ence. This  can  only  be  acquired  by  careful  ob- 
servation, and  hence  the  necessity  of  early  and 
vigilant  attention  to  disease. 

This  essential  qualification  appears  to  be  very 
little  attended  to  in  the  professional  education  of 
young  men,  who  often  sedulously  apply  to  chy- 

* Vide  Cobbett’s  Life,  written  by  hinwclf. 
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mistry,  or  botany,  and  the  collateral  branches  of 
the  science,  but  skim  over  that,  which  is  the 
very  ultimatum  of  their  pursuits,  the  knowledge 
of  disease  itself. 

He  who  has  habituated  himself  to  the  contem- 
plation of  countenance  and  character,  not  with 
the  eye  of  Lavater,  but  of  Hippocrates,  may 
often  predict  with  certainty  the  diseases  to  which 
a person  is  disposed  ; but  it  can  only  be  by  con- 
templation and  reflection,  not  by  a glance,  or 
by  examining  a metallic  oxyd. 

Though  this  is  digressing  fron\  the  subject,  I 
hope  the  digression  is  excusable ; for  it  is  possi- 
ble this  publication  may  fall  into  the 'hands  of 
junior  practitioners,  who  should  be  seriously  ap- 
prized of  the  importance  of  them  undertaking, 
and  feel  it  a duty  to  qualify  themselves  by  a 
faithful  and  persevering  attention  at  the  bed-side, 
where  alone  the  lesson  of  practical  experience 
can  be  acquired. 

There  are  many  persons  so  privileged  by  na- 
ture as  to  possess  a Stomach  capable  of  digesting 
the  most  substantial  food,  without  the  aid  of 
regular  exercise ; to  these,  therefore,  all  medical 
precepts  are  superfluous;  and  it  is  only  necessary, 
to  admonish  the  more  delicate  appetite,  not  to 
look  on  such  persons  as  affording  any  rule  of  con- 
duct for  themselves. 
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We  often  hear  people  seriously  deny  the  de- 
structive influence  of  spirituous  liquors,  because 
they  can  produce  a few  rare  Instances  of  persons 
who  have  lived  to  an  old  age  under  their  regiilar 
use;  but  a similar  argument  might  be  advanced 
to  prove  that  the  plague  is  innocent,  because  a 
few  individuals  have  escaped  the  contagion. 

Delicate  Stomachs  require  frequent  supplies ; 
they  should  never  drink  spirits,  either  genuine 
or  diluted,  and  particularly  in  the  morning. 

Patients  of  this  description  should  rise  every 
morning  two  hours  before  they  breakfast,  and 
walk  out  for  an  hour  previous  to  that  meal. 

They  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  every„ 
thing  which  has  a tendency  to  relax  the  system, 
as  warm  carpeted  rooms,  warm  soft  beds,  drink- 
ing tea,  &c.  All  acids  should  be  avoided,  and 
very  little  wine  used.  If  one  glass  of  wine  after 
dinner  produce  a flush  in  the  face,  it  is  a siiihci- 
ent  indication  of  its  bad  effect;  and,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  if  there  is  a sense  of  full- 
ness and  oppression  after  eating,  the  food  lias 
proved  offensive  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  particular  kind  of  food  which  an  invalid 
prefer ; but  it  is  most  unexceptionably  true,  that 
animal  food  possesses  a much  greater  proportion 
of  the  nutritious  principle  than  vegetables.  This 
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I believe  to  be  an  unquestionable  axionn,  and, 
if  true,  is  alone  sufficient  to  overturn  the  opi^^ 
nions  so  frequently  advanced,  that  the  saccha- 
rine matter,  or  the  mucilaginous  substance  is 
die  principle 'of  nourishment,  there  being  much 
more  of  these  principles  in  vegetable  than  animal 
bodies. 

This  observation  I should  scarcely  think  it 
necessary  to  prove.  Dr.  Falconer,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  influence  of  climate,  food,  &c 
expresstes  the  some  opinion.  “ Animal  diet,b 
he  says^  “ is  greatly  more  nutritious  than  vege- 
table, both  as  containing  a greater  quantity  of 
nourishment.,  and  as  this  nourishment  is  more 
easily  extracted.^’* 

Haller  asserted  the  same  thing  long  before. 

D.udum  est  annotatum  eas  gentes  robustissi- 
mas  esse  quae  carnibus  et  iis  crudis  vivunt  ut  tar- 
laros,  brazilianos,  Esquivianticos,  turn  venatores 
.quos  diximus.^’‘|‘_  , 

People  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived  in  estimat- 
ing the  effect  of  diet  by  its  power  of  generating 
fat. 

This  I consider  a furidaiyiental  error  in  Count 
jOLiupford’s  (Economical  soups. 

* Vid.  Falconer’s  Works,  p.  232. 

t Vid.  Haller.  Physiology  Lib.  xix.  Sect.  3, 
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One  ounce  of  solid  and  fresh  animal  food  pos- 
sesses more  nourishment,  and  is  capable  of  im- 
parting more  vigour  to  the  system,  than  six 
ounces  of  his  soup,  however  fattening. 

Many  substances  are  capable  of  being  convey- 
ed by  the  lacteal  vessels  into  the  blood  without 
undergoing  the  process  of  digestion.  Finely 
powdered  madder,  we  know  by  experiment 
may  ; the  ova  of  some  inseicts  most  probably  are ; 
and  fat  substances  in  like  manner  produce  an  aug- 
mentation of  bulk,  by  being  thus  infused  as 
it  were  into  the  blood. 

The  most  substantial  foods  generally  used, 
where  the  Stomach  is  capable  of  digesting  them, 
are  pork  and  beef ; on  these  a person  can  fast 
longer  than  on  other  kinds  of  meat.  The  ath- 
letae  of  Greece  were  accustomed  to  live  on  the 
former  for  some  time  previous  to  their  contests. 

Pork  is  a meat,  however,  too  gross  to  be  used 
frequently  by  those  who  take  little  exQrcise,  and 
should  not  be  eaten  by  any  who  are  subject  to 
eruptions  on  the  skin  ; for  though  digestion  con- 
verts a portion  of  our  food  to  the  nourishment^ 
of  our  frame,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its 
nature  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  as  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  flesh  of  birds  that  live  on 
fishes  only,  retain  the  disagreeable  fishy  taste, 
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and  the  flesh  of  blackbirds  that  feed  on  buck-' 
thorn  berries  is  purgative.  ' 

For  delicate  persons,  the  only  general  rule  to 
be  observed  in  the  choice  of  animal  food,  is  to 
select, young  meats;  as  an  animal  advances  in 
life,  its  fibres  become  more  compact,  and  its 
texture  not  so  easily  destroyed.  Though  I have 
adduced  a few  instances  of  persons  with  whom 
beef  agreed  better  than  other  food,  this  is  not 
generally  the  case  ; on  the  contrary,  there  are  se- 
, veral  who  cannot  eat  beef  without  feeling  a gid- 
diness of  the  head,  combined  with  great  languor 
and  lassitude. 

Hypochondriacal  people  find  this  frequently  the 
case,  especially  if  they  eat  it  cold  for  two  or  three 
days  successively.  Though  animal  food  is  al- 
lowed to  possess  the  most  nourishmpnt,  it  is 
obvious  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  as  well 
as  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  that  man  is  in-* 
tended  to  partake  of  vegetable  food  likewise. 

Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his  extravagant  commenda- 
tions of  animal  food,  has  in  a great  measure 
overlooked  this  fact ; and  one  would  almost  be 
induced  to  conclude,  .from  the  tenor  of  his  pub- 
lications, that  this  was  the  great  antidote  to 
disease,  especially  consumptions. 

Every  prepossession  of  this  kind,  more  or  less, 
hnpedes  that  free  exercise  of  the  reason  which 
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in  every  individual  case  should  be  our  guide, 
It  is  vain  to  urge  the  patient  to  pursue  a regi- 
men at  which  his  stomach  revolts,  yet  this  we 
daily  witness,  as  if  the  refusal  to  eat  proceeded 
from  obstinacy,  and  not  from  disease, 

“ Some  physicians/’  says  Boerhaave,  “ won- 
dered why,  when  they  ordered  the  most  nou-r 
rishing  food  in  a desperate  consumption,  it  should 
be  attended  with  no  benefit;  but  the  reason  is, 
that  in  this  case  the  assimilating  power  is  want- 
ing, without  which  no  nourishment  can  be  ob- 
tained, Galen  therefore  deservedly  blames  the 
physicians  who  did  not  attend  to  this;  and  by 
giving  flesh  and  wine  in  such  cases,  poured  nou- 
rishment, as  it  were,  into  an  empty  vessel.”* 
Animal  food  once  a day  is  generally  suflicient, 
a glass  of  wine,  or  half  a pint  of  porter,  may  be 
used  w’ith  this  meal  to  warm  and  strengthen  the 
Stomach,  but  on  this  principle  alone,  not  as 
having  themselves  any  nourishment  at  all.  The 
necessity  either  of  wune  or  porter  is  the  effect 
of  a w’eak  habit,  or  of  early  indulgence,  an(| 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

In  London,  the  common  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  porter  an  essential  part  of 
their  support ; but  parents  should  be  very  care- 

* Vid.  De  ratione  victus  in  rnorbis  acups  ex  Hippocratc* 
eententia,  cap.  iv.  ch^rt.  tom.  xi.  pag.  189, 
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ful  not  to  let  young  children  drink  any  thing  but 
water,  for  all  that  is  naturally  required  from  drink 
is  to  dilute  the  food,  not  to  stimulate  the  Sto- 
mach. 

I remember  once  visiting  a very  delicate  lady, 
who  was  suckling  her  first  chiid,  and  to  qualify 
her  as  effectually  as  possible  for  the  undertaking, 
her  nurse  urged  her  to  drink  very  liberally  of 
porter,  which  she  did  much  beyond  her  natural 
inclination,  and  kept  herself  almost  in  a state  of 
perpetual  intoxication.  That  persons  of  laborious 
occupations  should  find  this  drink  necessary  I 
will  not  dispute.  1 have  been  seriously  assured 
by  some  of  the  coal-heavers,  whom  I have  asked 
on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  question,  that  they 
should  be  incapable  of  performing  the  work  they  ‘ 
do  without  a liberal  supply  of  this  beverage. 

I believe  this  may  be  true,  but  what  conclu- 
sion shall  we  draw  from  it?  only,  that  men 
under  such  circumstances  work  beyond  their 
strength  (as  it  is  termed)  they  work  much  be- 
yond what  in  a state  of  nature  they  would  be 
inclined  or  required  to  do,  and  the  consequence 
is,  they  die  of  premature  old, age. 

This  however  seems  something  like  a fact  in  fa- 
vour of  the  invigorating  effect  of  porter,  but  it  is 
pot  clear,  even  in  these  instances,  that  taste  and 
inclination  are  not  the  principal  inducements. 
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Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  life  written  by  himself,  in- 
forms us,  that  when  he  was  employed  as  a jour- 
neyman printer  in  England,  he  only  drank  water, 
though  all  his  fellow  workmen  drank  porter  and 
spirits;  notwithstanding  his  abstemiousness,  he 
felt  himself  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  than 
they,  and  acquired  the  title  of  the  American  . 
Aquatic. 

Of  spirituous  liquors,  it  will  be  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  shew  the  malignity ; they  destroy  the 
most  vigorous,  and  are  to  the  weak  as  fatal  and 
destructive  as  the  poison  of  a viper.  In  cold  la- 
titudes, they  can  be  taken  with  more  impunity 
than  in  southern  climates.  The  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  bear  them  better  than  those  who  live 
in  the  metropolis. 

In  Edinburgh,  I was  assured  by  a person  of 
sense  and  observation  in  the  liquor  trade,  that 
w'hen  an  English  regiment  is  stationed  there,  the 
soldiers  suffer  abundantly  more  from  the  use  of 
whisky,  than  the  natives. 

The  influence  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  A- 
mericans,  has  quite  altered  the  complexion  of 
their  character. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefaucault  observes,  in 
his  Travels  to  America,  that  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  are  by  no  means  tall,  or  strong, 
as  those  who  live  more  remote,  owing  to  the  use 
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of  rum.  May  not  the  character  of  the  ancient 
, Romans,  their  valour  and  perseverance,  be  attri- 
buted to  their  being  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors?  When  they  made  war  in 
hot  countries,  their  common  drink  was  vinegar 
mixed  with  water,  which  they  called  posca.* 

Were  1 called  upon  to  state  which  is  t:he  most 
salutary,  or  rather  the  least  pernicious,  I should 
mention  old  rum  ; gin  I think  the  worst,  for  be- 
sides its  action  as  alkohol,  it  is  combined  with  an 
essential  oil  which  stimulates  the  kidneys,  and 
acts  as  a diuretic. 

There  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  regular  use* 
of  this  liquor,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
When  it  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  the 
kidneys  cannot  well  perform  their  office  without 
it.  Of  this  I have  known  three  instances,  and 
in  neither  was  it  the  effect  of  intemperance ; 
one  glass  of  gin  and  water  every  night  after  sup- 
per, in  the  cases  to, which  I allude,  was  become 
so  necessary  to  the  system,  that  when  it  was 
left  off,  a total  suppression  of  urine  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

I believe  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
that  the  effect  of  these  fluids  is  to  rob  the  blood 
of  its  oxygen ; but  whether  thfe  suggestion  ori- 

Vid.-Nonnius  de  re  cibaria,  lib.  iv.  cap.  15.  p.  179. 
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ginated  with  him  or  not,  it  appears  highly  plau- 
sible, and  very  explanatory  of  its  operation. 

Alkohol,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  spirituous 
liquors,  chymieally examined,  is  principally  hy- 
drogen, and  this  is  well  known  to  possess  a pow-l 
crful  affinity  for  oxygen : this  affinity  it  affects, 
whether,  in  the  human  body  or  not ; the  more 
firm  and  strong  the  vital  energies,  the  more  will 
its  influence  be  withstood,  but  it  still  operates 
to  a degree. 

It  is  well  known  to  surgeons,  that  under  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  venereal  disease,  when  an  ulcer 
exists,  it  sometimes  assumes  a malignant  aspect, 
under  the  use  of  mercury,  and  appears  phagae- 
denic,  corroding  rapidly  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
bidding  defiance  to  every  remedy,  local  or  inter- 
nal. These  I have  almost  always  (I  speak  per- 
haps with  more  than  prudent  reserve  by  saying 
almost)  found  to  arise  iit  habits  previously  imr 
paired  by  ardent  spirits,. 

There  is  a peculiar  ulceration  of  the  womb,  of 
which  every  day  multiplies  the  examples,  which 
I think  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  k 

From  every  description  of  ardent  spirits,  there- 
fore, those  who  have  weak  Stomachs  should 
most  religiously  abstain.  In  support  of  this  ad- 
vice, I believe  I shall  find  adherents ; but  there 
' is  another  article  in  common  use,  that  sobriety 
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itself  sometimes  does  not  scruple  to  recommend, 

I allude  to  ale  and  strong  beer. 

These  are  certainly  very  different,  both  in 
their  primary  action  on  the  Stomach,  and  their’ 
more  indirect  influence  on  the  constitution.  To’ 
forbid  the  use  of  these  would  to  many  appear  to 
be  an  unwarrantable  exclusion  of  all  reasonable 
enjoyment,  and  will  be  disapproved  of,  no 
doubt,  with  great  violence  by  those  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  them,  with- 
out discovering  their  pernicious  tendency. 

I will  not  deny  that  the  moderate  use  of  strong 
beer  does  not  materially  injure  the  constitution, 
and  I will  allow  also  that  w'ith  respect  to  the 
Stomach  it  is  even  grateful  and  beneficial ; but 
whsre  its  action  is  not  qualified  by  air  and  exer- 
cise, it  does  produce  such  effects  as  should  in- 
duce  every  reasonable  person  to  be  cautious  in 
its  use,  more  especially  as  these  effects  are  in- 
sidious. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  that  all  these 
kinds  of  stimuli,  whether  ale,  wine,  or  spirits, 
produce  their  impression  on  the  system  by  the 
alkohol  which  enters  their  composition : this  I 
do  not  believe. 

In  ale,  there  is  a mucilaginous  substance,  a 
narcotic  principle,  very  different  in  its’  operation 
from  wine  or  spirits : the  constant  use  of  ale, 
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therefore,  tends  to  produce  corpulency,  melan- 
choly, head-achs,  blindness,  dropsy. 

Ardent  spirits  produce  dropsy  likewise,  but 
in  a different  way,  by  injuring  the  liver,  and  ren- 
dering it  schirrous ; hence  the  dropsy  from  this 
cause  is  generally  ascites.  The  drojjsy  from  ale, 
more  commonly  is  anasarca,  oAving  to' the  bloat- 
ed state  of  the  system,  and  the  languor  with 
which  the  fluids  circulate. 

Ale  and  malt  liquors  are  more  liable  to  adul- 
teration (and  to  an  adulteration  of  that  kind  that 
is  the  most  pernicious)  than  spirits,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  refer  to  this  adulteration  for  its 
narcotic  effect,  as  they  can  testify  who  brew 
their  own  ale,  many  of  whom  1 have  heard  com- 
plain of  the  same  symptom^. 

The  narcotic  effect  of  ale  on  some  persons  is 
very  powerful,  and  produces  even  mental  de- 
ransement.  The  most  common  effects  arc 
heaviness,  languor,  and  hypochondriacism. 

Of  these  I could  produce  several  examples : 
the  most  striking  I can  recollect  is  a child  who 
had  been  put  out  to  nurse  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  born.  This  child,  from  mistaken  kindness, 
was  constantly  made  to  partake  of  ale  and  por- 
ter with  the  family,  and  when  brought  home 
from  nurse,  which  w'as  six  or  seven  months  after 
being  weaned  (eighteen  months  old)  the  child 
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appeared  a perfect  sloth ; it  looked  fat  enough*  • 
but  shewed  a great  disinclination  for  exercise, 
and  when  urged  to  walk  fast,  always  burst  out 
into  tears : the  bowels  were  costive,  the  stools 
white,  and  the  livid  tinge  on  the  hands  and  arms 
shewed  the  languor  of  its  circulation.  This  child 
was  first’ well  purged  with  calomel  and  jalap, 
which  she  took  twice  a week,  and  forbade  the 
use  of  any  beverage  but  water.  This  regimen 
in  a few  months  completely  changed  her  cha« 
racter,  and  r<3stored  her  to  vigour  and  animation. 

This  strange  metamorphosis  I had  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  witnessing,  and  do  verily  believe 
it  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  malt  liquors, 
and  the  means  employed  to. remove  the  effects 
they  had  produced.  With  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  all  other  stimulating  drinks,  therefore,  persons 
of  a weak  Stomach  should  practise  temperance, 
and  self-denial.  * 

Exercise,  properly  regulated,  may  very  essen- 
tially contribute  to  restore  and  strengthen  a Sto*- 
mach  naturally  weak.  Riding  on  horseback  was 
Sydenham’s  favourite  exercise,  by  which  he  pro- 
mised to  cure  every  thing  almost  but  the  most 
confirmed  consumptive  cases.  This  should  not 
be  had  recourse  to  immediately  after  dinner;  it 
interrupts  the  process  of  digestion,  and  very  fre- 
quently causes  the  heart-burn. 

When 
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When  the  boJy  has  been  in  some  degree  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  it  receives  food  with  greater 
avidity,  and  converts  it  more  effectually  to  its 
own  use ; hence  we  are  told  Cyrus  made  it  a 
manner  oflaw  to  the  Persians,  that  they  should 
never  cat  but  after  labour : and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  suggested 
by  the  wisdom  of  some  legislator,  who  knew 
how  much  the  physical  powers  contributed  to 
the  strength  of  the  political  constitution. 

Walking  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  easy 
exercise,  whore  the  lungs  are  not  in  a state  to 
prohibit  it.  Walking  up  an  ascent  is  the  best, 
as  it  brings  the  blood  more  effectually  into  that 
origan,  respiration  is  increased,  and  the  blood 
more  completely  oxygenated. 

There  is  a species  of  exercise  very  little  em- 
ployed at  present,  though  sanctioned  by  remote 
anticpiity,  I mean  frictions  with  dry  cloths,  or 
by  a brush.  The  ancients  have  said  so  much  in 
favour  of  this  remedy,  and  the  practice  continued 
so  long,  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  very 
salutary  effects  were  produced  by  it.  “ In  those 
bodies,”  says  Boerbaavc,  “ where  none  of  the 
viscera  destined  to  form  the  chyle  discharge  their 
•office  through  a state  of  inactivity,  the  rubbing 
the  abdomen  with  woollen  cloths  in  a morning 
fasting  has  wrought  wonderful  effects.”* 

• Vid.  Van  Swieten’*  Commentaries,  toI.  1.  p.  67. 
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Galen  recommends  to  all  old  men  the  use  of 
friction  with  oil  in  a morning  after  sleep,  and 
directs  them  to  continue  their  accustomed  la- 
bours, but  with  less  vehemence.* 

With  respect  to  medicine,  numerous  are  the 
articles  that  class  under  the  denomination  ot 
Stomachics.  The  most  eftectual  stomachic,  how- 
ever, when  judiciously  applied,  and  that  which 
in  the  first  instance  at  least  should  be  thought  of, 
is  an  Emetic. 

Dr.  Clieyne,  who  paid  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  emetics  and  other  remedies 
adapted  to  improve  the  condition  ot  the  Stomach, 
says,  “ 1 know  not  in  nature  a more  universal 
and  effectual  remedy  for  most,  if  not  all,  the 
symptoms  of  these  disorders,  when  they  rise  to 
any  high  degree,  than  gentle  vomits,  suited  to 
the  strength  and  constitution  of  the  patient.”f 
But  the  term  Emetic  is  applicable  to  a variety 
of  articles  whose  effects  on  the  constitution  are 
very  dissimilar,  and  bear  perhaps  no  affinity  to 
justify  their  being  comprehended  under  the  same 
term,  but  that  which  arises  from  their  power  of 
producing  vomiting ; it  will  be  therefore  very 
necessary  to  consider  their  specific  powers,  for 

* Galen  dc  sanitate  tuenda,  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  chart,  tom.  vi. 
p.  lit. 

+ Vid.  CLcync’s  English  Malady,  p.  206. 
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Avbcri  wo  talk  of  juliniiiistcrinq  an  emetic,  it 
must  first  lie  determined  wliat  emetic  we  shall 
give,  before  we  can  judge  of  its  propriety. 

All  prcjiarations  of  antimony,  exclusive  of 
their  power  of  exciting  vomiting,  produce  great 
nausea,  and  are  followed  Ijy  considerable  debility : 
they  relax  the  whole  frame,  and  tend  to  bring 
on  perspiration  ; hence  they  are  calculated  to  do 
much  good,  or  much  harm,  according  to  the  In- 
dications and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

They  should  not  be  given  to  a weak  stomach, 
unless  inflammation  or  fever  is  present,  and  here 
they  are  veiy  serviceable.  "J’he  best  preparatiorr 
is  the  tartar  eii>etic,  of  which  two  or  three  grains 
should  be  given  for  a dose,  if  there  is  a quick" 
pulse,  and  great  heat  on  the  skin.  'I'liis  prepara- 
tion of  antimony  is  best  given  alone,  for  its  ef- 
tects  are  beneficial  even  before  vomiting  is  in- 
duced ; when  given  to  clear  the  stomach,  on  a 
supposition  that  it  is  foul,  it  is  best  combined 
with  the  pow’der  of  ipecacuanha,  'which  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  wine. 

When  a person  has  had  the  gout,  and  especi- 
al Iv  if  the  Stomach  has  been  threatened  with  an 
attack,  antimony  must  not  be  administered. 
Some  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  this  remedy  in 
small  doses  as  a relaxant  every. night,  which  re- 
quires great  caution,  and  is  only  justifiable  under 

the 
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the'  circumstances  I have  mentioned,  ffever, 
or  inflammation.  By  fever  here,  I mean  that 
state  of  fever  which  is  attended  with  a quick, 
rather  full  pulse,  and  an  efflorescent  skin  : by  in- 
flammation, I principally  understand  that  which 
affects  membrane's,  as  the  peritonaeum,  mediasti- 
num, pleura,  &c.  (which  is  more  common  than 
is  generally  supposed)  and  for  which  antimony 
may  be  considered  a specific. 

In  stating  that  the"  exhibition  of  this  medicine 
in  small  doses  every  night  requires  great  caution, 
I speak  from  observation,  as  1 am  acquainted  wuth 
instances  of  great  oppression  at  the  chest,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  threatening  suffocation, 
arising  from  this  practice:  this,  I think,  maybe 
explained,-  for  it  is  certain  that  the  heart  and 
lungs,  as  well  as  other  viscera,  do  derive  nervous 
energy  from  the  Stomach,  and  shall  therefore  flag 
and  fail  to  perforin  their  functions  when  this  or- 
gan is  debilitated. 

Hence  f have  more  than  otice  witnessed  an 
intermission  of  the  pulse  for  several  days  toge- 
ther proceed  from  the  use  of  one  drachm  of 
cxymel  of' squills  every  night.  I have  from  simi- 
lar causes  seen  extensive  aedematous  swellings 
of  the  hands  take  place,  which  have  been  inef- 
fectually treated  as  local  complaints  for  several 
weeks,  and  afterwards  cured -in  a few  days  with- 
out any  local  remedies  at  all,  by  merely  strength- 
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eiiinj^  tlic  Stomach,  or  removing  something  that 
disagreed  with  it. 

I here  is  a peculiar  slate  of  disease  very  inci- 
dent to  children,  in  which  antimony  proves  fatal, 
yet  is  very  often  administered : the  state  to 
which  I allude  is  that  state  of  dyspneea,  appa- 
rently from  a large  collection  of  mucus  at  the 
chest,  occurring  often  from  hooping-cough,  or 
dentition.  Here  the  rattling  in  the  breathing, 
and  the  ropy  slimy  mucus  thrown  up,  seem  na- 
turally enough  to  suggest  the  administration  of 
an  emetic,  fn  this  case  the  debility  produced 
by  antimony  in  small  doses,  renders  the  patient 
incapable  of  vomiting,  and  the  child  dies  often 
in  three  or  four  hours.  Ipecacuanha  would  have 
agreed  better,  but  in  all  such  cases  I have  found 
calomel  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any 
thing  else  ; and  what  is  curious,  it  almost  al- 
ways acts  in  such  instances  as  an  eFiietic. 

It  is  a misfortune  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
tliat  Ave  are  frequently  unable  to  convey  by  lan- 
guage, the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  ob- 
servation. This  difficulty  1 feel  at  present  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  effects  of  Antimonial 
emetics  on  children,  a point  on  which  I should 
be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  ; and  therefore  shall 
endeavour  to  represent  my  ideas  more  distinctly 
by  stating,  that  when  a child,  in  the  situation  1 

have 
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have  just  described,  as  labouring  under  an  oj)~ 
])ression  of  the  chest  from  an  accumulation  of 
phlegm,  is  cold,  pale,  and  languid;  the  exhibi- 
tion of  small  doses  of  antimony,  frequently  ad- 
ministered, fails  very  often  to  produce  vomiting, 
and  is  attended  with  fatal  effects : but  when  the 
pulse  is  strong  and  hard,  with  great  heat  upon 
the  skin,  then  antimony  produces  the  most  sa- 
lutary effects,  and  should  be  given  in  a full  dose. 
To  children  of  three  years  of  age,  I have  often 
administered  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  with- 
out finding  its  operation  too  severe.  It  is  a cu- 
rious circumstance  which  1 can  vouch  for  from 
my  own  experience  likewise,  that  its  effect  is’ 
frequently  less  severe  than  a smaller  dose;  for 
when,  given  in  the  quantity  now  mentioned, 
vomiting  takes  place  speedily,  perhaps  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  the  sooner  it  begins  the 
slighter  it  is.  When  half  that  quantity  has  been 
given,  it  remained  in  the  Stomach  for  some  hours, 
and  then  began  its  action,  which  has  continued 
with  violent  strainings  fora  considerable  time; 
but  though  I have  often  employed  this  medicine 

in  the  dose  I mention  to  children  of  this  a2;e,  it 
• , ® 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  dose  should  be 

increased  to  persons  of  more  advanced  years  in 

a ratio  at  all  proportioned  to  their  age ; on  the 

contrary,  many  adults  could  not  bear  the  sanie 
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quantity,  and  more  I have  seldom  ventured  to 
prescribe ; for  I have  observed  that  grown  peor. 
pie  are  not  only  more  debilitated  by  antimonial  - 
emetics  than  children,  but  much  longer  likewise 
before  they  recover  their  strength,  there  being, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Denman’s,  a kind  of 
resilition  in  the  junior  patient,  w’hich  is  not  found 
in  the  adult.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  anti- 
monial emetics. 

It  is  a common  idea,  that  the  intention  of  an 
emetic  is  merely  to  clear  the  Stomach  ; and  as 
this  is  not  always  necessary  when  it  is  recom- 
mended, it  is  not  easy  to  convince  the  patient 
of  the  propriety' of  the  practice,  but  this  is  the 
least  advantage  attending  its  use. 

Vomiting,  while  it  has  the  effect  certainly  of 
relieving  the  Stomach  of  its  contents,  tends  like- 
wise to  emulge  the  biliary  ducts,  to  increase  the 
secretions  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices, 
and  to  diffuse  an  energy  to  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem : it  is,  therefore,  often  advisable  to  admi-r 
nister  it  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any 
foulness  in  the  Stomach. 

In  cases  of  dyspepsy,  the  benefit  it  imparts  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  principally  to  its  power 
of  increasing  these  secretions,  as  they  chiefly 
contribute  to  the  process  of  digestion. 
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An  emetic  may  be  safely  given  and  repeated 
in  the  most  delicate  habits,  and  for  the  relief  of 
a weak  Stomach  is  advisable,-  as  a prelude  to 
other  medicines,  especially  if  there  is  any  reason 
to  suppose  an  acid  in  the  Stomach,  which  is  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  heart-burn,  flushing,  and 
redness  in  the  face,  and  hiccup.  This  acid 
arises  from  a defective  secretion  of  Bile. 

A vast  variety  of  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  tone 
of  the  Stomach,  of  which  it  is  not  an  easv  task  to 
appreciate  the  respective  virtues,  as  particular 
idiosyncracies  in  the  constitution,  more  perhaps 
than  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  drug,  produce 
a difference  in  their  effects ; yet  I think  I can 
state  from  observation,  that,  of  the  vegetable 
bitters,  the  infusion  of  quassia  is  preferable  to 
most.  1 have'given  it  with  success  where  gen- 
tian, camomile,  bark,  &c.  have  not  answered 
the  purpose. 

When  the  Stomach  is  constitutionallv  weak, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  medicine,  or  any 
regimen,  can  impart  to  it  a vigour  Avhich  it  does 
not  naturally  possess ; all  that  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish,  is  to  restore  it  w hen  im.paired  to  its 
original  standard. 

llhubarb,  in  small  doses  once  a day,  is  a most 
valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  this  description,  and 
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■when  acidity  prevails,  should  be  administered 
in  combination  with  kali  or  test,  ostrear.  When 
dyspeptic  symptoms  prevail,  in  a habit  not  much 
disposed  to  be  affected  in  that  manner,  the  first 
object  of  enquiry  should  be  the  cause  of  their 
appearance,  as  it  will  be  generally  found  to  be  a 
sympathetic  effect  originating  in  the  derangement 
of  some  other  organ  in  the  body,  and  to  this  the 
remedy  should  be  directed. 

Of  pain  thf  Region  of  the  STOMACH. 

A PAIN  in  that  part  of  the  body  where  the 
Stomach  is  known  to  be  situated,  is  so  frequent- 
ly the  subject  of  complaint,  and  originates  from 
such  a variety  of  dissimilar  causes,  that  few  sub- 
jects in  pathology  can  more  justly  demand  our 
attention. 

On  entering  into  the  investigation  of  these 
complaints,  the  first  circumstance  to  be  observed 
is  this,  that  a pain  referable  to  that  pah-Ls  no 
proof  at  all  that  the  Stomach  is  the  organ  to 
which  our  remedies  should  be  directed.  Such 
a precipitate  conclusion  has  been  productive  of 
considerable  mischief,  and  therefore  I wish  stre- 
nuously to  caution  the  reader  against  so  hasty 

Though 
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Though  the  pain  may  proceed  from  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  Stomach,  that  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  derangement 
of  some  other  organ,  or  of  parts  very  remote  from 
the  Stomach  itself.  The  exhibition  of  opium, 
or  some  similar  medicine,  by  diminishing  Spasm, 
will  probably  afford  tenpporary  relief;  but  this 
is  palliative  and  transitory.  In  a short  time, 
from  the  continuance  of  the  primary  disease,  the 
Spasm  returns ' with  augmented  violence;  and 
these  repetitions  injuring  the  health,  the  patient 
often  sinks  under  a disease,  that  might  have 
been  readily  cured  in  the  first  instance,  if  rightly 
understood. 

When  a person  complains  of  pain  in  the  Sto- 
mach, the  first  material  question  to  be  ascer- 
tained is,  what  is  the  cause  ? taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  Stomach  is  only  acting  a secondary  part. 
In  young  women,  and  females  whose  menstrua- 
tion has  been  accidentally  obstructed,  this  is  a 
very  general  cause,  and  to  the  restoration  of  that 
function,  of  course,  the  treatment  should  be  di- 
rected. It  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  a 
stone  in  the  kidneys,  and  not  uncommonly  ow- 
ing to  a stricture  in  the  urethra,  the  suppression 
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of  an  habitual  evacuation,  as  the  piles,  or  the 
healing  an  ulcer  of  long  continuance  will  produce 
jt.  inflammation,  especially  membraneous  in- 
flammation, 
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flammatlon,  In  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  will 
give  rise  to  it ; but  the  most  frequent  cause,  I 
believe  to  be  a want  of  a due  secretion  of  Bile 
into  the  duodenum:  gall-stones  contribute  to 
the  same  effect,  not  merely  by  the  interruption 
they  occasion  to  the  free  passage  of  the  Bile,  but 
by  their  mechanical  irritation  as  foreign  bodies. 

From  these  remarks,  it  will  appear  probable, 
considering  the  variety  of  causes  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  the  disease,  that  not  in  one  case  out  of 
seven  is  the  Stomach  in  fault. 

Another  observation,  which  it  is  desirable 
from  its  practical  tendency  to  be  acquainted  with 
is  this:  Spasm  in  one  part  may  proceed  from  in? 
flammation  in  another,  and  that  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  original  affection,  is  therefore 
best  adapted  to  cure  Spasms  of  this  description. 

Inlaying  some  stress  upon  this  observation, 
I am  actuated  by  the  recollection  of  cases,  in 
which  1 have  witnessed  the  most  unsuccessful 
practice,  from  w ant,  as  I supposed,  of  this  dis- 
crimination. 

There  is  a certain  degree  of  alarm  and  appre- 
hension always  connected  w’ith  Spasms  in  the 
Stomach,  w'hich  intimidates  many  persons  from 
pursuing  any  plan  calculated  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  system. 

In 
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In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I might  eveii  venture  to 
say,  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  where  Spasms  in  the 
Stomach  are  the  subject  of  complaint,  aether  and 
opium  would  be  employed,  when  probably  bleed- 
ing or  blistering,  or  even  antimony  and  digitalis 
are  the  remedies  to  which  we  should  apply.  I 
am  sufficiently  apprized  that  in  many  instances 
the  treatment  1 now  mention  would  prove  highly 
prejudicial. 

Where  there  is  sonrfething  gouty  in  the  habit, 

this  treatment  must  never  be  suggested;  and 

the  accidents  which  have  occasional!}''  occurred 
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from  the  misapplication  of  these  means,  afford 
the  best  and  most  plausible  reason  for  their  not 
having  been  used  when  required.  ' . 

On  this  point  1 hope  the  reader  will  give  me 
credit  for  speaking  not  from  theory,  but  experi- 
ence ; and  indeed,  from  considerable  experience 
1 can  affirm,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  cases 
of  Spasms  in  the  Stomach  are  to  be  cured  by  the 
remedies  1 have  just  now  enumerated. 

Indigestible  food,  or  any  foreign  substance  re- 
maining in  the  Stomach,  will  likewise  pro- 
duce Spasms,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
bleeding,  or  digitalis,  should  here  prove  a eor- 

, t 

rective. 

The  poison  of  lead  as  is  frequently  found  to 
be  the  case  with  the  artificers,  who  are  ens:a2ed 
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in  handling  that  metal,  as  well  as  mercury,  oc-r 
casions  spasms  in  the  Stomach  ; but  he  must  be 
a very  ignoramus  who  would  think  of  administer- 
ing relief  in  eithef  case  by  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. 

I 

With  respect  to  food,  it  may  be  well  to  know 
that  it  may  disorder  the  Stomach  at  a period  very  • 
distant  from  the  time  of  its  being  eaten.  We 
are  apt  to  enquire,  on  the  occurrence  of  spas- 
modic affections  of  this  organ,  if  the  patient  has 
eaten  any  thing  that  day,  or  the  day  before,  likely 
to  disagree,  but  we  ought  to  go  back  much  farther. 

I have  known  an  instance  of  a person  violently 
affected  with  spasms  in  the  Stomach  every  day 
for  four  months,  which  appeared  evidently  to 
arise  from  eating  a large  quantity  of  oysters. 

As  this  symptom  of  which  I am  now  treating 
proceeds  from  such  various  causes,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  exceedingly  circumspect  and 
inquisitive ; and  where  we  carinot  immediately 
ascertain  the  cause,  by  examination  and  enquiry, 
it  would  be  better  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
case,  and  attend  to  the  juvantia  and  Imdentia,  ra- 
ther than  hastily  to  adopt  a very  decisive  practice, 
which,  if  misapplied,  might  prove  highly  preju- 
dicial. These  general  remarks  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  enumerating  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  founded ; for,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  says  of 

History, 
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History,  “ that  It  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example/’ 

So  physic  ought  to  be  founded  on  actual  ex- 
perience : this  is  the  Hippocratic  system,  and  it 
is  the  knowledge  which  is  thus  acquired,  that 
can  alone  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

CASE 

r 

OfP  am  in  the  Region  of  the  Stomach  for  several 

Months,  apparentlj  from  a Stone  either  in  the 

Kidneys  or  Ureter. 

J.B.  complained  of  a violent  pain  just  below 
the  sternum,  which  comes  on  generally  in  the 
afternoon,  and  is  become  so  excruciating  that  he 
thinks  he  shall  not  be  able  to  survive,  if  it  is 
not  speedily  relieved  : he  has  been  subject  to  it, 
in  a slight  degree,  for  several  months.  At  first, 
it  came  on  only  in  consequence  of  fatigue  or  ex- 
ertion, but  lately  it  has  been  very  acute,  and 
seems  to  recur  as  an  established  .habit,  rather 
than  from  any  occasional  excitement.'  This  pa- 
tient is  a carpenter,  of  a middle  size,  and  a pale 
emaciated  countenance,  so  much  so,  that  an  in- 
different observer  would  be  likely  to  pronounce 
him  labouring  under  some  formidable  disease. 

"When  a person  has  a stone,  or  inflammation, 
or  abscess  in  the  kidneys,  I think  it  is  always 
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accompanied  with  a peculiar  cast  of  countenance, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is, the  effect  of  fluor  albus  in 
Women;  a languid  look,  with  a little  sallowness* 
On  investigation  I found  he  had  been  subject  to 
a plain  in  the  groin,  extending  to  the  loins,  for 
several  years,  and  now  the  urine  is  always  tinged 
with  blood,  giving  it  the  colour  of  mahogany  ; 
and  if  any  violent  exercise  is  made  use  of,  the 
blood  is  not  merely  diffused  through  the  urine,  but 
precipitated  inconsiderable  quantity  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass.  The  general  health  of  this  pa- 
tient is  greatly  impaired  : he  feels  much  debility, 
and  uncommon  depression  of  spirits',  though  not 
of  a hypochondriacal  character. 

It  is  very  evident,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
disease  of  the  kidney  has  produced  the  spasm  in 
the  Stomach,  and  that  if  this  could  be  cured, 
the  spasm  would  not  recur. 

When  a patient  feels  extremely  debilitated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  action  of  the  heart  con- 
tinues to  keep  up  with  tolerable  vigour,  the  Sto- 
mach generally  is  the  part  in  fault. 

Of  Pain  in  the  Region  of  the  Stomach  cured  by 
Bleedings  supposed  at  first  to  proceed from  Gout. 

I was  desired  to  visit  a gentleman  a few  miles 
out  of  town,  who  was  said  to  be  dying  from  an 

attack 
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Jittadc  of  gout  in  the  Stomach.  On  my  arrival  I 

O • 

found  him  labouring  under  very  acute  pain,  which 
had  lasted  now  three  hours  without  intermission, 
and  within  a short  period  he  had  swallowed  a 
hundred  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  without  feel- 
ing any  mitigation  of  his  sufferings,  or  indeed 
any  sensible  impression.  This  person  was  a gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  who  had  been  very  intempe- 
rate in  his  living,  had  a florid  pimpled  face,  and 
had  long  been  disabled  from  walking  nruch  from 
a kind  of  rheumatic  gout,  which  created  a sus- 
picion of  the  present  attack  being  a translation  of 
that  disease  to  the.vital  organs  : under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I should  not  have  risqued  the  cen- 
sure which  would  have  attended  blood-letting, 
in  the  event  of  the  case  proving  fatal,  but  for  the 
following  reasons. 

The  patient  discovered  no  marks  of  syncope, 
or  fainting.  ' He  felt  a violent  fixed  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  Stomach,  with  a sense  of  constriction, 
as  if  he  were  bound  round  with  a cord,  and  this 
pain  had  continued  without  intermission  for  se- 
veral hours.  The^e  symptoms  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  transition' of  gout  to  the  Stomach, 
which  occasions  great  debility  and  faintings,  and 
is  instantaneous  almost  in  its  effect.  From  these 

m 

considerations,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which 
was  not  quick  or  fluttering,  I confidently  pro- 
posed 
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posed  bleeding,  which  gave  great  relief^  and  the 
pain  entirely  subsided  in  five  or  six  hours.  Some 
gentle  opening  medicine  was  afterwards  recom- 
mended, and  fomentations  to  the  scrobiculus  ’ 
cordis.  I believe  the  exciting  cause  in  this  in- 
stance was  the  keenness  of  the  air,  acting  on  a 
constitution  habituated  to  breathe  the  milder  air 
of  the  metropolis,  and  affected  at  the  time  with 
some  degree  of  membraneous  inflammation. 

CASE 

O f Pain  in  the  Region  of  the  Stomach,  from  thk 
Poison  of  Leadi 

The  propensity  to  christen  a disease,  as  I have 
sometimes  heard  it  expressed,  is  so  prevalent 
among  people  in  general,  that  a. medical  man  is 
not  supposed  to'be  familiar  with  a complaint  to 
which  he  cannot  readily  affix  a name  ; and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  that  a practitioner 
should  be  guarded  against  any  representation 
made  by  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  dis- 
ease. Tile  Case  which  I am  now  going  to  de- 
scribe was  stated  to  me  to  be  certainlg  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  though  it  appeared,  on  close 
investigation,  to  be  a disease  of  a very  diflerent 
description. 

A gentleman  was  seized  with  pain  near  the 
navel,  at  first  rather  slight,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing : 
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creasing:  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  it 
became  very^  violent,  and  from  being  a continu- 
ed lieavy  obtuse  pain,  it  now  suffered  slight  in- 
termissions, but  of  no  long  continuance.  Aperient 
medicines  had  been  given  in  the  first  instance, 
but  without  effect ; and  on  enquiry  it  appeared 
there  had  been  no  discharge  from  the  bowels 
for  four  days.  The  patient  was  a robust  strong 
man,  about  forty-four  years  of  age. 

These  symptoms  had  lasted  two  days  when  I 
was  requested  to  visit  him,  and  at  this  period  of 
the  disease  1 found  the  warm  bath  had  just  been 
employed,  and  previous  to  that,  fomentations, 
but  without  material  benefit,  and  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  employ  the  lancet.  The  pulse  was 
at  this  time  full  and  strong,  120  in  a minute, 
and  the  pain  severe.  From  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  connected  with  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
I was  convinced  the  symptoms  were  not  refera- 
ble to  inflammation  of  the  bowels ; and  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  bath,  with  the  exertions  consequent 
on  its  use,  explained  in  a great  degree  the  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse.  The  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  most  satisfactorily  illustrated  the  na- 
ture  of  the  complaint,  was  the  business  in  which 
the  patient  had  been  occupied.  He  was  a ma- 
nufacturer of  white  lead,  and  had  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  attack  been  constantly  em- 
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ployed  in  that  occupation : this  consideratiosi 
induced  me  to  propose  bleeding,  and  as  the  pain 
was  now  obviously  spasmodic,  to  recommend 
opium.  He  took  at  first  thirty  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture, and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  repeated  it, 
with  a sensible  diminution  of  the  pain;  the  opium 
was  increased  to  a hundred  drops,  and  the  com- 
plaint in  two  or  three  hours  almost  entirely  sub- 
dued. 

In  this  case  I have  reason  to  believe,  if  bleed- 
ing had  been  employed  it  would  have  prov- 
ed highly  prejudicial,  and  in  all  probability 
have  produced  a palsy  of  the  extremities,  an 
effect  very  generally  found  to  arise  from  the 
operation  of  lead  upon  the  system.  It  is  a . 
curious  circumstance,  that  after  the  Spasm 
had  been  relieved  by  the  opium,  purgatives 
took  effect ; and  calomel,  wjth  an  emulsion  of 
Ol.  Ricin.  with  Tinct.  Sennae,  produced  free 
evacuations,  and  no  recurrence  of  the  pain  after- 
wards took  place. 

In  stating  it  as  my  opinion,  that  bleeding 
would  have  produced  a palsy  of  the  extremities, 

1 found  the  remark  on  what  I have  witnessed 
relative  to  the  action  of  lead.  Those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  that  metal  are  for  a 
long  period  of  time  able  to  resist  its  influence,  or 
at  least  are  not  affected,  with  any  weakness  in 
, • their 
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their  extremities  till  the  general  system  has  been 
injured.  * It  is  not  till  they  have  had  repeated  at- 
tacks of  pain  in  the  bowels  (called  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction painter’s  colic)  that  the  tremor  of  the  hands 
and  an  inability  to  move  take  place,  Whatever 
plan  at  this  period  is  adopted,  that  can  increase 
the  debility  of  the  system,  increases  the  tendency 
to  this  kind  of  paralysis,  and  bleeding,  therefore 
in  particular,  would  be  most  unseasonably  recom- 
mended to  remedy  complaints  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This  case  points  out  the  necessity  of  our 
attending  In  all  investigations  of  disease  to  the 
habits  of  the  patient,  which  will  frequently  be- 
found  either  to  predispose  to,  or  produce  the 
complaint  under  which  he  labours. 

CASE 

Of  Pain  in  the  Region  of  the  St07nach,  ft'om  Cold 
caught  bif  leaving  of  habitual  Cloathing^  prO' 
ducing  pet'itonceal  Infiammation. 

I have  stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  Spasms  in  the  Stomach,  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  the  Bile,  and  this 
sentiment  I am  not  disposed  to  abandon  ; but 
that  which  may  be  mentioned  as  the  cause  next 
to  this  in  point  of  frequency,  is  the  one  now  al- 
luded to,  and  which  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  distinguished,  that  the  remedies  best 
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calculated  to  relieve  it  may  not  be  misapplied. 

To  facilitate  the  discrimination,  I think  it  right 
to  premise,  that  persons  who  are  of  a delicate  con- 
stitution, or  have  become  so  from  leading  a con- 
fined life,  and  living  in  warm  rooms,  are  rendered 
so  extremely  susceptible  of  cold,  that  the  slightest 
variations  of  temperature,  and  alterations  in  dress 
become  the  foundation  of  disease,  and  of  this  dis- 
ease in  particular,  ?uembra?wus  injiammution^  the 
symptoms  of  which  1 shall  now  attempt  to  enu- 
merate. 

The  patient  first  perceives  an  unusual  cold- 
ness and  chilliness,  more  or  less  violent,  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  cause  to  which 
he  is  exposed.  If  a person  just  recovering 
from  lyihg-iii  happen  to  go  into  a damp  cel- 
lar, or  kitchen,  and  remain  for  some  time,  the 
impression  is  often  so  forcible  and  instantaneous, 
that  the  patient  has  said  she  felt  struck  with 
death ; but  between  this  violent  attack  and  the 
mildest  degree  of  cold,  there  is  every  possible 
variety.  Yet  in  almost  all  instances,  if  the  pa- 
tient take  pains  to  recollect,  she  can  discover  some 
period  when  this  sense  of  chilliness  affected  her. 

In  this  investigation,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  go  back  to  a very  remote  period,  frequently  to 
five,  six,  and  seven  years  previous  to  the  present, 
before  we  can  reach  the  commencement  of  the 

disease. 


^ disease.  Nothing  but  experience  could  prove  this 
fact;  and  it  is  from  the  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ence I state,  that  during  the  longest  space  of  time 
now  mentioned,  this  chronic  inflammation  will 
continue,  varying  in  degree,  and  sometimes  ap- 
parently ceasing  during  the  •summer  months, 
and  whilst  the  patient  remains  perfectly  tran- 
quil and  inactive,  but  again  returning  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  winter’s  cold,  and  terminating  at 
length  in  the  most  extensive  adhesions. 

The  seat  of  this  disease,  in  some  measure,  de- 
pends on  the  mode,  of  dress,  but  the  peritoivmum 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  most  com- 
monly affected,  there  is,  therefore  very  often  felt 
a heat  and  slight  pain  in  making  water,  the 
patient  becomes  hot  and  feverish  every  night 
when  warm  in  bed,  These  symptoms  are  ag- 
gravated by  using  much  exercise  during  the  day, 
to  which  there  is  generaliy  great  disinclination. 
A pure  country  air,  so  grateful  and  salutary  to 
invalids  in  general,  here  proves  too  stimulating, 
sea-air  in  particular;  and  this  is  one  circumstance 
which  should  lead  us  to  suspect  the  disease  I 
now  speak  of. 

In  the  first  stage,  while  inflammation  is  go- 
ing on,  the  countenance  is  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  flushings,  which  are  excited  by 
thq  stimulus  of  food,  or  strong  liquids.  In 
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the  more  advanced  stage,  when  inflammation 
has  terminated  in  adhesion,  the  countenance 
is  pale,  languid,  and  inanimate,  and  the  spirits 
exceedingly  depressed,  with  a tendency  to  shed 
tears : the  voice  is  likewise  very  low  and  de- 
pressed, owing  to  a kind  of  internal  sinking;  pain 
sometimes  in  the  left  side,  and  a sensation  as  if 
something  dragged  inwardly. 

When  the  disease  has  made  some  progress,  if 
the  patient  make  an  effort  to  reach  any  thing 
above  the  head,  it  is  found  to  be  painful,  and 
often  impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  adhe- 
sions which  have  taken  place.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, .walking  fast,  or  any  sudden  or  violent  exer- 
tion, gives  pain  and  uneasiness ; and  the  body  is 
very  often  bent  forward  instinctively  in  a curved 
manner.  The  shivering,  which  at  first  marked  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  continues  to  recur  frequent- 
ly, but  without  any  regularity,  and  thus  forms 
one  characteristic  mark  of  distinction  between 
this  disease  and  intermittent  fever,  to  which,  in  . 
many  points,  it  bears  a striking  resemblance. 

To  pursue  the  history  more  minutely  would 
lead  from  the  object  of  the  present  publication; 
and  therefore  I content  myself  with  observing, 
that  when  it  has  run  on  a long  time  without 
being  perceived,  the  adhesions,  w'hich  are  the 
effect  of  the  inflammation,  at  last  impede  the 
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flmctions  of  the  part;  the  patient  from  this  cause 
gradually  becomes  weaker,  and  sinks  perceptibly 
away,  till  death  terminates  the  disease. 

Not  unfrequently  symptoms  of  dropsy  appear 
towards  the  conclusion,  sometimes  ascites,  oc- 
casionally anasarca ; and  a practitioner,  who  is 
called  in  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  would  be 
liable  to  be  deceived,  unless  properly  informed 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Inflammation,  as  is  well  known,  terminates 
in  different  ways : the  phlegmonous  in  suppura- 
tion, or  the  formation  of  pus,  &c.  but  the  spe- 
cies I now  endeavour  to  describe  almost  always 
in  adhesions,  especially  when  the  patient  is  de- 
licate and  feeble  ; in  which  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  (to  use 
an  expression  of  Sydenham’s)  for  the  concoction 
of  pus. 

I believe  it  is  not  generally  supposed  that  ad- 
hesions, in  consequence  of  internal  inflamma- 
tion, produce  such  fatal  effects  ; and  it  is  certain, 
that  we  meet  on  dissection  repeated  proofs  of  ex- 
tensive adhesion  having  continued  for  some  time 
in  persons  who  have  died  of  a complaint  quite 
unconnected  with  their  operation  ; all  this  Lad-  • 
init,  for  it  is  what  1 have  myself  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed on  the  examination  of  morbid  bodies: 
yet  I can  confidently  affirm,  that  the  same  state 
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of  parts  in  a more  considerable  degree,  does  pro- 
duce the  serious  consequences  already  alluded 

to. 

I am  disposed  to  consider  this  part  of  patho- 
logy as  peculiarly  interesting  and  important;  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  obscurity  of  the 
symptoms  tends  very  much  to  deceive  both  the 
patient  and  the  friends,  and  leads  to  error  both 
in  practice  and  theory.  The  reluctance  to  ex- 
ercise, which  originates  in  disease,  is  often  re- 
ferred to  indolence  and  sloth,  and  the  depression 
of  spirits  to  a hind  of  untoward  despondency, 
which  the  patient  might  get  the  better  of  if  she 
chose  to  make  proper  exertion.  These  conclu- 
sions, while  they  add  severity  to  affliction,  lead 
to  the  neglect  of  remedies  whose  success  depends 
on  the  promptitude  of  their  application.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  complaint,  every  thing  may  be 
hoped  for  from  proper  means,  but  when  the  in- 
flammatory state  has  entirely  subsided,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  health  proceeds  from  the  ad- 
hesions produced,  I know  of  no  remedy  that  can 
avert  the  danger,  or  effect  a cure. 

1 thought  it  adviseuble  to  preface  the  cases  I 
am  about  to  describe  by  these  preliminary  obser- 
vations: they  will  explain,  in  a measure,  the 
modus  operand i of  the  remedies  I have  so  suc- 
cessfully administered,  when  the  disease  has 
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not  attained  that  stage  which  I have  represented 
as  incurable. 

f 

Miss  E.  aged  29,  consulted  me  about  a twelve- 
month  ago  on  account  of  a complaint  in  her  sto- 
mach, to  which  she  had  been  subject  for  three 
years ; she  felt  an  acute  pain  at  times,  especially 
if  she  attempted  to  run,  and  a violent  fluttering 
almost  constantly  where  that  organ  is  situated  ; 
her  appetite  was  very  much  impaired,  and  her 
strength  proportionably  diminished,  but  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  in  her  case  when  I saw  her 
was,  the  paleness  and  want  of  animation  in  the 
countenance.  She  is  disposed  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  her  disease  to  an  exertion  made 
three  years  ago  in  assisting  the  servant  to  make 
a bed,  when  she  felt  something  break  on  a sud- 
den within  the  abdomen,  and  was  immediately' 
seized  with  a violent  fluttering  at  the  Stomach, 
which  has  ever  since  continued.  Menstruation 
IS  regular,  and  the  bowels  natural.  She  used 
the  following  means,  which  were  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  indication  of  the  case. 

Liniment  Ammoniac  fort.  Ventrlcull 
region!  bis  die.  infricand.  Mist.  Camph.  ^v. 

T.  Lavcnd.  Spt.  vLther.  Nitros.  aa  M. 

Capt.  Coch.  iij.  ampl.  bis  die. 

Emp.  Cantharid.  lateri  sinistr.  Mist.  Fcrri  Compos, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Griffiths, 

Tinct, 


Tinct.  Digital,  g"  x,  Syr.  Papav.  Alb.  Spt. 

^.^ther.  Nitros  aaji.  Lact.  Amygdal.  Jj. 

M.  fs.  Haust.'IIor.  Somni  suincnd. 

This  was  recommended  from  the  appearance 
of  dropsical  symptoms,  which  now  began  to 
take  place.  A variety  of  different  medicines  be- 
sides were  occasionally  administered  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  but  without  any  lasting 
benefit.  The  mixture  with  myrrh  and  steel  at 
first  promised  to  be  of  service,  as  by  imparting  a 
degree  of  energy  to  the  stomach  it  suspended 
for  a little  while  the  progress  of  decay.  The 
pulse  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  became 
feeble  and  accelerated  ; the  stomach  so  weak 
that  few  things  would  remain  upon  it;  the  ab- 
domen was  enlarged  by  a fluid,  but  not  to  any^ 
considerable  extent ; at  length  sickness  and  vo- 
miting took  place,  every  thing  swallowed  w^as 
immediately  rejected,  and  for  several  days  a 
blackish  fluid  like  coffee-grounds  was  thrown  off 
almost  incessantly  by  vomiting,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  her  dissolution.  This  case  is  highly 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  exemplifies  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  whole  history  of  a disease 
under  the  compass  of  our  view,  in  order  to  form 
an  accurate  diagnosis. 

Within  the  last  five  weeks  every  thing  Avhich 
was  swallowed  appeared  to  lodge  at  a certain 
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spot,  where  it  seemed  as  if  some  permanent  ob- 
struction proved  the  impediment  to  its  progress  ; 
so  that  any  one  at  this  time  might  reasonably 
have  suspected  a schirrous  state  of  the  pylorus. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  subject 
after  death,  in  company  with  Mr.  Taylor,  an  in- 
telligent apothecary  in  Gosw'ell-Street,  and  Mr. 
Taunton,  the  ingenious  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in 
Hatton-Garden,  who  performed  the  dissection, 
and  had  attended  with  us  the  latter  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  appearances  satisfactorily  unravelled 
the  symptoms,  the  whole  peritonaeal  coat  lining 
the  interior  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
was  thickened  to  a remarkable  degree,  and  the 
small  intestines  so  completely  bound  together  by 
the  coagulable  lymph  which  had  been  throwm 
out,  and  had  formed  small  membranous  bands 
stretching  across  from  one  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine to  another,  as  to  interrupt  their  peristaltic 
motion,  and  make  them  appear  exactly  as  if  they 
were  frozen  together.  The  w'hole  volume  of 
ihe  intestines  being  -condensed  into  one  mass, 
and  the  large  arch  of  the  colon  contracted  to  the 
size  of  the  ileum. 

Adhesions  had  formed  in  various  points  by  the 
same  kind  of  membranous  filaments  to  the  sto- 
mach itself;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  one 
of  these  being  lacerated  by  the  e.xertion  in  shak- 
ing 
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ing  the  bed,  occasioned  the  sensation  which  was 
then  felt,  and  the  fluttering  which  followed  it ; 
all  the  other  viscera  were  in  a natural  and  healthy 
condition. 

From  the  state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is 
really  wonderful  that  the  food  could  pass  for-* 
wards  at  all ; that  it  did  for  a long  time  pass  very 
slowly,  and  with  much  difficulty,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ; and  when  the  disease  attained 
that  point  where  the  power  of  propelling  the 
food  onwards  was  exhausted,  then  came  on  the 
sense  of  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  the  re- 
gurgitation of  every  thing  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. The  same  state  of  the  bowels  explains 
the  languor  and  lassitude  so  visible  in  the  coun- 
tenance, and  frequently  observable  in  young 
children  when  their  bowels  are  overloaded  with 
indigestible  food ; they  are  languid,  pale,  inani- 
mate, and  dejected  ; and  a smart  dose  of  calomel, 
by  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  primae  viae, 
and  carrying  off  a quantity  of  putrid  matter,  ge- 
nerally succeeds  in  restoring  them  to  their  natu- 
ral vivacity. 

Muscular  action,  and  nervous  energy,  depend 
very  iruierially  on  the  due  degree  of  tone  and  vi- 
gour in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  whatever 
interrupts  their  functions  produces  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  and  dejection  of  spirits.  The 
' debility 
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debility  thus  induced  is  to  be  cured  not  by  ad- 
ministering strengthening  remedies,  but  by  tak- 
ing off  the  cause.  Thus  when  it  proceeds  (as 
it  often  does)  from  internal  inflammation,  bleed- 
mg  is  the  remedy,  however  alarming  the  debi- 
lity; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  arise  from  a quan- 
tity of  putrid  matter,  which  cannot  by  the  natu-  , 
ral  efforts  of  the  system  be  thrown  off  (which  is 
another  common  cause)  purging  is  the  important 
antidote,  and  the  most  effectual  restorative ; it 
being  always  proper  to  remember,  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  strength  is  depressed, 
not  exhausted.  This  reasoning  will  apply  to  the 
case  now  under  consideration. 

In  this  case  nothing  favorable  could  be  expect- 
ed, as  the  cause  that  interrupted  the  functions  of 
the  viscera  could  not  possibly  be  removed  by  the' 
power  of  medicine.  This  unfortunate  case  was 
clearly  referable  to  the  patient’s  indiscretion  with 
regard  tocloathing;  for  about  five  or  six  years 
previous  to  her  disease,  as  the  mother  informed 
us,  she  would  dress  in  a very  slight  manner,  and 
left  off  flannel,  which  she  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  wear,  though  frequently  remonstrated 
with  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  and 
forewarned  that  she  would  suffer  for  it  at  some 
future  period.  This  exposure  to  cold,  by  check- 
ing the  matter  habitually  thrown  off  from  the 
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surface  of  the  body,  undoubtedly  produced  the 
disease,  with  all  its  formidable  consequences. 

CASE 

O f Pam  in  the  Region  of  the  Stomach,  wjth  Si/mp- 
toms  apparenthj  dyspeptic,  cured  by  the  Anti- 
phlogistic Plan. 

It  is  a fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
culcated, or  too  generally  diffused,  that  debility, 
when  it  is  not  the  effect  of  long  protracted  dis- 
ease, or  some  extraordinary  evacuation,  or  want 
of  food,  is  almost  always  symptomatic  of  some 
disease  in  the  system,  which  being  removed, 
the  debility  will  be  removed  likewise ; and  this, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  sometimes  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  apparently  calculated 
to  increase,  instead  of  diminish  it,  such  as  bleed- 
ing and  purging;  and  though  this  assertion  may 
not  be  denied,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  practi- 
cally applied  to  general  use  ; no  error  being  more 
common  or  pernicious,  than  the  misapplication 
of  bark  and  corroborants,  and  no  conclusion  more 
readily  adopted  where  symptoms  of  debility  oc- 
cur towards  the  advanced  period  of  life,  than 
that  conveyed  in  the  expression  a breaking  up 
of  the  constitution,  with  which  1 have  known 
several  families  rest  satisfied,  and  resigned  to 

what 


what  appeared  the  irresistible  decay  of  nature, 
when  at  the  same  time  some  lurking  disease  was 
creeping  on,  and  undermining  the  strength,  ' 
whose  progress  might  have  been  easily  checked, 
if  its  existence  had  been  suspected. 

CASE. 

The  lady,  whose  case  I shall  now  very  briefly 
describe,  applied  to  me  some  years  ago  com- 
plaining of  pain  in  the  Stomach,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, lowness  of  spirits,  and  debility,  with  a 
good  deal  of  flatulence  in  the  bowels;  symptoms 
that  had  continued  three  weeks.  There  was  no 
costiveness,,  or  any  particular  foulness  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  pulse  was  low  and  weak,  but 
not  quicker  than  natural.  She  felt  languid,  and 
her  countenance  was  somewhat  pale  and  deject- 
ed, wdth  a sense  of  distension  after  eating,  and 
weakness  of  the  limbs  : menstruation  had  been 
regular.  Now  I should  be  glad  if  the  professional 
reader  would  pause  a moment  here,  and  ask  him- 
self, what  was  the  disease,  and  what  the  treat- 
ment which  a case'  thus  represented  would  lead 
him  to  adopt.  ^ ' 

I confess  I was  led  to  conclude,  from  the  ge- 
neral complexion  of  it,  that  there  was  some  atony 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  would  be  re- 
lieved by  tonic  medicines,  and  accordingly  pre- 
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scribed  infusion  of  quassia,  with  a little  carbonat 
of  pot-ash  and  tincture  of  carcarilla,  to  be  taken 
twice  a day.  Two  days  after  this  I saw  her 
again,  and  found  her  rather  worse ; she  had  not 
slept  well,  felt  more  languor,  and  had  a burning 
heat  in  the  palms  of  her  liands.  To  relieve  these 
sensations,  as  the  bowels  had  been  confined  for 
two  days,  I recommended  small  doses  of  the  sul- 
phat  of  magnesia,  and  infusion  of  roses,  to  be 
used  in  such  a way  as  to  operate  three  or  four 
times,  expecting  it  would  be  productive  of  good 
effects.  Here  again  1 was  disappointed,  for , 
though  the'operation  of  the  cathartic  was  answer- 
able  to  my  wishes,  it  produced  considerable  ir- 
ritation, and  the  febrile  symptoms  gained  ground, 
in  particular  she  complained  of  being  very  hot 
and  feverish  at  night  as  soon  as  she  began  to^ 
feel  warm  in  bed ; a sense  of  burning  heat  in  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  with  great  general  irritation, 
kept  her  awake  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night. 

I now  saw  clearly  the  complaint  was  of  a 
different  description  from  what  1 had  at  first 
reason  to  apprehend,  and  questioned  her  very 
closely  with  respect  to  the  probable  cause  of  it. 
After  a good  deal  of  consideration,  she  recollect- 
ed having  sat  down  in  the  fields  about  si.x 
weeks  since  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  thought 

it 
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it  felt  rather  damp  when  she  arose  up,  as  a slight 
rigor  came  over  her:  .this  confirmed  my  suspi- 
cions, and  without  any  hesitation  I recommend- 
ed the  use  of  a warm  bath,  the  application  of  a. 
large  blister  to  the  abdomen,  and  a diaphoretic 
medicine,  composed  of  antimony  and  opium  at 
night. 

The  .effect  of  this  treatment  was  singularly 
beneficial,  the  heat  and  irritation  at  night  were, 
subdued';  free,  copious,  and  comfortable  per- 
spiration came  on,  the  appetite  and  spirits  re- 
turned, and  in  two  days  she  seemed  perfectly 
recovered.  In  this  case  there  was  only  one 
symptom  at  all  characteristic  of  the  disease,  viz. 
the  burning  heat  felt  soon  after  the  patient  was 
in  bed  ; this  at  least  is  all  that  appeared  like 
inflammatory  action,  all  the  other  symptoms 
gave  strong  indications  of  dyspepsy,  and  to  this 
they  would  in  all  probability  be  referred  by  any 
one  not  conversant  with  the  peculiar  Character 
of  internal  membranous  inflammation. 

In  the  case  related  above,  the  pain  in  the 
stomach  evidently  originated  from  sitting  on 
damp  ground,  though  the  immediate  effect  of 
that  was  so  slight  as  almost  to  have  escaped  ob- 
servation. The  more  usual  causes  are  a change 
of  dress,  standing  in  a cold  rPom,  or  in  a current 
of  air,  but  particularly  the  changes  of  dress. 
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The  subjects  among  whom  Spasms  of  the  Sto- 
mach of  this  description  are  found  principally  to 
occur,  are,  females  who  have  miscarried,  or" 
lain-in,  there  being  on  these  occasions  a very 
great  susceptibility  of  cold,  and  of  peritona?al  in- 
flammation ; and  whether  by  the  Stomach  sym- 
pathizing with  it,  or  from  any  inflammatory  state 
of  the  Stomach  itself,  the  • Spasm  is  produced, 
it, is  not  easy  to  determine ; but  the  point  in 
practice  which  I endeavour  to  establish  is,  that- 
such  Spasms  are  not  to  be  treated  by  what  are 
called  antispasmodic  remedies,  but  by  those  me- 
dicines which  act  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  of 
w’hich  the  best  in  my  opinion  decidedly  are 
antimony  and  digitalis  conjoined  ; there  being, 
I have  reason  to  believe,  some  peculiar  efiect 
produced  by  their  combination,  different  from 
what  is  experienced  when  either  is  administered 
individually. 

CASE. 

]\I.  W.  aged  35,  has  bad  four  children,  tlie 
last  is  three  years  of  age,  complains  of  great 
weakness  and  internal  sinking,  with  a Jlic/i- 
€7'mg*  at  the  Stomach,  and  violent  Spasms 

* This  word  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  as  it  is  a kind  of  onomatopoeia  which  is  easily  under- 
stood, I have  used  it,  that  the  case  may  be  conveyed  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  language  of  the  patient. 
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at  iimesi  which  almost  stop  her  respiration^  and 
shoot  from  the  pit  of  the  Stomach  apparently 
through  the  Spine ; was  seized  in  this  manner 
very  suddenly  six  weeks  ago,  but  on  enquiry  ac- 
knowledges she  has  been  drooping  ever  since 
she  last  lay-in ; has  a coldness  at  the  Stomach, 
and  constant  pain  in  the  forehead  near  her  eyes, 
the  tongue  whitish,  but  not  foul ; Tvhenever  she 
takes  wine,  or  spirits,  feels  inclined  to  faint,  and 
a profuse  perspiration,^  with  flushings  of  heat 
break  out  over  the  face,  the  tongue  trembles 
when  put  out,  and  a tremor  is  observable  in  the 
muscles  of  the  arm ; believes  she  caught  cold 
by  going  out  on  a cold  day  three  weeks  after 
lying-in,  and  wetting  her  feet,  as  she  was  obli- 
ged to  keep  her  bed  for  some  days  afterwards, 
with  fever  and  pain  in  her  side ; ordered  the 
following. 

I o 

Praraisso  fotu  Papav.  Abdom.  applica. 

Emp.  Canthar; 

R Ol.  Ricin.  Tinct.  Seanae  a ^ji, 

Pulv,  Gum.  Arab,  Aq.  Meuth.  jx. 

M.  ft.  Haust.  bis  die  sumend. 

The  fomentation  appeared  to  give  much  re- 
lief, and  the  blister  acted  ; felt  lighter  and  plea- 
santer about  the  head,  but  was  rather  more  fe- 
verish than  usual  during  the  night,  with  much 
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sickness  at  stomach.  One  stool  the  next  morn- 
ing. Ordered 

R Antimon.  Tart.  gr.  j.  Tinct.  Digital,  g*'  xx. 

Syr.  Croci  jij.  Aq.  Distill  ^vj. 

M.  capt.  Coch.  ij.  ampl.  ter  die. 

A little  sickness  was  produced  by  the  first  two 
doses,  but  not  afterwards.  Continued  the  use 
of  this  medicine,  and  felt  a moisture  come  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin  at  night,  which  she  had 
not  observed  since  she  had  been  ill ; the  appe- 
tite began  now  to  improve,  and  in  the  space  of 
ten  days,  or  thereabouts,  considered  herself 
cured. 

1 omitted  to  mention  what  I have  frequently- 
observed  in  this  and  similar  cases,  that  great 
thirat  came  on  occasionally,  a circumstance  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  1 am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  owing  to  a deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
nervous  energy  transmitted  to  the  Stomach  ; the 
secretion  of  fluid  on  the  surface  of  this  organ  is 
thus  for  a moment  interrupted,  and  thirst  is 
the  consequence. 

From  the  facts  I have  now  adduced,  and  many 
others  with  which  my  experience  has  supplied 
me,  I am  warranted  to  believe,  that  Spasm  in 
the  Stomach  is  rarely  attributable  to  debility, 
but  arises  generally  from  an  irritation  in  some 
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other  part,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  our  first 
business  to  ascertain. 

CASE 

% 

O/'  sudden  Deaths  with  Symptoins  veynj  sunilar  to_ 
Apoplexif,  preceded  by  Pain  in  the  Stomach. 

I 

I was  called  some  time  ago  to  a patient  in 
Buckingham-Street  by  Mr.  Jones,  Surgeon  in  the 
Strand  ; when  I arrived  I found  -a  man  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  an  apparently  strong  un- 
impaired constitution,  lying  in  bed  totally  insen- 
sible ; his  eyes  were  closed,  his  countenance 
pale  and  livid,  not  the  least  pulsation  could  be 
felt ; he  breathed  with  great  difficulty,  had  high 
and  laborious  respiration,  with  some  marked  in- 
tervals  between  each  inspiration  ; his  feet  and 
whole  body  were  warm,  and  his  fage  covered 
with  drops  of  perspiration. 

From  this  assemblage  of  symptoms  I did  not 
hesitate  to  prognosticate  that  he  would  not  sur- 
vive an  hour,  which  prediction  was  too  fatally 
verified,  as  he  died  before  I left  the  room  ; and 
at  the  instant  of  his  death,  a small  quantity  of 
blood  poured  out  from  the  nostrils  of  a dark  co- 
lour. As  I deemed  it  incumbent  on  me  to  re- 
commend what  appeared  most  applicable  to  his 
situation,  however  small  the  probability  of  sue-' 
cesss,  I proposed, 
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1st,  Bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein. 

2nd,  A stimulating  clyster,  made  hot. 

3rd,  Hot  applications  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 

i 

Nothing  could  be  thrown  into  the  Stomach, 
the  hot  applications  were  made  to  the  feet,  the 
jugular  vein  could  not  be  opened,  and  before  the 
clyster  could  be  prepared  the  patient  died.  The 
vascular  system  was  in  a state  of  collapse,  hence 
no  jugular  vein  could  be  discovered. 

On  making  minute  enquiry  into  the  history  of 
this  man’s  case,  I was  informed  that  some  years 
before,  he  had  been  attacked  in  a similar  way, 
and  was  then  relieved  by  blisters  and  fomenta- 
tions to  the  Stomach,  but  ever  afterwards  en- 
.tertained  a presentiment,  that  he  should  not 
survive  a second  similar  attack.  On  this  last 
occasion  he  first  complained  two  days  prior  to 
his  decease,  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and  back, 
and  said  he  felt  himself  altogether  indisposed ; 
besides  this,  his  fellow-servant  knew  of  np  other 
symptom.  On  the  morning  of  his  decease,  she 
found  him  in  bed  insensible,  snoring  aloud,  and 
violent  perspiration  over  his  face ; this  continued 
till  near  the  time  I saw  him,  when  this  apo- 
plectic stertor  was  not  present. 

- DISSECTION. 
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' DISSECTION, 

From  the  peculiarities  of  this  case  it  was  uni- . 
versally  believed,  his  death  was  owing  to  apoi- 
plexy,  and  we  sought  an  opportunity  of  opening 
the  body,  more  with  the  idea  of  giving  confirm^-  , 
ation  to  the  opinion,  than  frorp  any  doubt  enterr 
tained  of  its  being  correct. 

I opened  the  head  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  assistant  with  great  care,  and 
without  injuring  the  brain,  or  lacerating  its  mem- 
branes. 1 carefully  examined  and  removed  the 

•/ 

whole  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  proceeded 
with  equal  caution  with  respect  to  the  cerebel- 
lum, but  did  not  discover  the  slightest  deviation 
from  what  might  be  called  the  natural  and  heal- 
thy state  of  the  brain,  much  less  any  thing  that 
could  have  produced  this  fatal  termination. 

I then  opened  the  abdomen,  and  there  de- 
tected nothing  that  could  satisfactorily  account 
for-death.  The  liver  was  very  dark-coloured,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were,  on  their  external 
surface,  free  from  any  appearance  of  disease  ; 
they  were  somewhat  distended  by  flatus,  but 
the  stomach  seemed  emptied  of  food,  The  dia- 
phragm was,  as  I conceived,,  more  concave  than 
js  generally  found,  and  the  liver  so  high  up, 
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that  no  part  of  it  came  below  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs. 

I next  opened  the  thorax,  found  every  thing 
•in  a natural  state,  except  an  adhesion  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  to 
the  diaphragm,  and  very  partially  to  the  inter'- 
costal  muscles  adjoining.  I likewise  dissected 
the  heart  carefully,  but  discovered  nothing  like 
disease,  or  mal conformation. 

What  conclusion,  therefore,  are  we  warranted 
to  draw  from  these  appearances  ? As  to  apo- 
plexy, nothing  was  found  to  justify  the  idea ; 
and  though  no  disorganized  structure  was  visi- 
ble in  the  stomach,  yet  as  we  know  that  organ 
is  subject  to  spasm  where  no  diseased  structure 
exists,  as  the  same  symptoms  in  a slighter  degree 
had  affected  this  patient  several  years  before 
clearly  referable  to  the  Stomach,  and  relieved  by 
the  application  of  remedies  to  that  organ,  there 
, is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  this  part 
was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  for  if,  as  I believe  is  too  generally  the 
case,  we  are  led  away  with  the  idea  of  apoplexy, 
our  attention  wdll  of  course  be  directed  to  the 
head,  and  the  patient  is  not  in  a situation  to  give 
us  any  information  that  may  correct  our  errors. 
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I have  reason  to  believe,  that  a great  propor- 
tion of  cases  which  have  been  deemed  apoplec- 
tic, were  totally  unconnected  with  any  primary 
affection  of  the  head,  and  originated  from  a fault 
in  the  function  of  the  Stomach  ; at  least  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  where  the 
head  is  affected  with  pain,  with  stupor,  and  gid- 
diness, the  Stomach  is  the  source  from  which 
these  symptoms  proceed.  The  following  Case , 
came  under  my  observation. 


. ' CASE. 

A young  lady  about  sixteen  has  for  seven  years, 
or  thereabouts,  been  afflicted  with  violent  verti- 
go, and  intense  pain  in  the  head,  with  only  oc- 
.casional  intervals  of  relief,  and  then  even  is  not 
perfectly  free  from  pain.  She  applied  to  a Sur- 
geon of  the  first  eminence,  who  tried  every  thing 
that  had  a tendency  to  relieve  the  head,  but 
without  any  permanent  or  decided  benefit.  She 
was  cupped  repeatedly,  had  several  blisters  and 
leeches  frequently  applied,  but  all  directed  to 
the  head,  or  its  vicinity.  The  countenance  of 
this  patient  is  florid,  and  great  heaviness  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  eyes,  the  upper  eye-lids  falling 
down,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  her  being 
half  asleep. 
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Wherever  this  is  met  with,  especially  if  ac- 
coinpauied  with  a sense  of  weight  across  the 
forehead,  and  giddiness,  we  may  safely  venture 
to  conclude  the  stomach  is  affected. 

On  enquiring  into  the  liistory  of  the  case,  I 
discovered  that  her  symptoms  originated  just 
about  the  time  when  she  was  afilicted  with  the 
smalhpox,  which  she  is  of  opinion  was  driven 
in  by  too  much  exposure  to  cold ; for  she  says, 
she  never  has  been  right  well  since,” 

There  are  two  remarks  made  by  Moro-acyni. 
which  ought  always  to  be  attended  to  in  medical 
examinations ; the  one,  that  we  should  search 
for  the  first  cause  of  a disorder;  the  other,  that 
we  should  always  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  to  which  the  parents  of  a patient  have 
been  liable.  Of  these  two  valuable  practical  ob- 
servations, the  first  ought  especially  to  be  re-» 
membered,  as  being  most  likely  to  furnish  a key 
to  the  case,  by  enabling  us  to  trace  the  changes 
of  a disease  to  some  primary  affection  from  which 
they  proceed,  as  the  natural  concatenation  of 
cause  and  effect ; and  in  this  particular  instance 
it  conveys  important  information,  for  in  the  small 
pox  it  is  well  known  the  stomach  is  principally 
attacked ; pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  being  the  most 
characteristic  mark  of  that  disease. 

As, 
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As  soon  as  the  eruption  is  thrown  out,  the 
pain  in  the  Stomach  is  relieved ; this  is  the  case 
likewise,  though  not  so  strikingly,  in  all  other 
general  eruptions  in  the  skin,  which  are  preceded 
by  sickness  and  vomiting : these  symptoms  va- 
nishing on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and 
again  returning  when  by  any  means  th^t  eruption 
is  repelled. 

This  reasoning  served  to  convince  me  that  the 
Stomach  was  the  part  affected  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration  ; and  disregarding  the  head 
entirely  I began  by  recommending  a blister  to 
the  pit  of  the  Stomach,-  and  the  use  (of  an  eme- 
tic, consisting  of 

Pulv.  Ipecac.  3j.  Tartr.  Antimon.  gr.  j.  Aq.  Meuth.  §j.  M. 

She  felt  some  reluctance  to  take  the  emeticj 
which  had  never  before  been  suggested,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  abandon  her  apprehensions,  as 
they  seemed  to  arise  from  prejudice  rather  than 
experience.  The  blister  proved  efficacious,  and 
the  emetic  operated  moderately ; she  felt  weak 
the  next  day,  but  in  a day  or  two  afterwards 
her  general  health  improved,  and  her  head  was 
much  relieved.  Ordered  the  following: 

R Nitrl  purificat,  Pulv.  Gum.  Arab,  aa  3ij. 

Tinct.  Opii  Caraphorat.  jij.  , 

7'inct.  Digital.  g»  xxx.  Aq.  Distill, 

M.  ft.  capt,  Cocb.  iij.  majora  bis  die. 
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Felt  this  medicine  comfortable  to  the  Stomach', 
and  was  decidedly  better  after  continuing  it  a 
week  ; but  the  bowels  are  rather  costive  : omit- 
ted the  use  of  the  mixture  therefore,  and  ordered 
in  its  stead  the  following-: 

R Ol.  Ricini  Vitcll.  Oni.  s. 

Tinct.  Aroraat.  3j.  Aq.  Distill.  M,  ft.‘ 

Haust.  mane  sumend.  et  p.  r.  n.  repetcnd. 

This  medicine,  ipild  and  gentle  as  it  appears, 
disagreed  very  much,  produced  great  heat  in 
the  Stomach,  and  griping  of  the  bowels,  with 
much  general  irritation.  1 should  be  disposed 
to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  oil,  had  I not  since 
met  with  several  instances  where  similar  effects 
have  arisen,  and  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  many  Stomachs  have  an  invincible  antipa- 
thy to  oily  medicines,  however  pure  and  free 
from  rancidity. 

The  bowels  having  been  evacuated,  I return*  ^ 
ed  to  the  use  of  the  former  medicine,  adding  to 
each  dose  a quarter  of  a grain  of  the  tar  trite  of 
antimony,  and  applied  a large  burgundy  pitch 
plaster  to  the  Stomach,  occasionally  administer- 
ing small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
infusion  of  roses,  to  keep  the  bowels  open:  by 
these  means,  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  this  pa- 
tient was  completely  cured  of  a most  distress- 
- - ing 
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ing  head-ach  that  had  continued  seven  years, 
and  which  1 believe  proceeded  from  a peculiar 
kind  of  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  Sto- 
mach, in  consequence  of  the  repulsion  of  matter 
from  the  skin. 

Of'  Spasm  in  the  Stomach  as  connected  with 
Phthisis  Pulmonales. 

There  is  a reciprocal  influence  between  the 
Stomach  and  the  Lungs,  as  i shall  endeavout  to 
point  out  more  clearly  in  the  consideration  of , 
spasmodic  asthma,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
' disease  of  one  part  frequently  discovers  itself  by 
some  pain,  or  some  intermission  occasioned  to 
the  functions  of  the  other. ' 

An  oppression  in  the  breathing,  is  for  this 
reason  often  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Stomach ; and 
a pain  in  this  organ,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  con- 
junction with  other  symptoms  to  be  regarded  as 
an  evidence  that  the  lungs  are  affected.  This, 
by  the  way,  may  be  alledged  as  an  additiona\ 
reason  for  our  searching  for  the  cause  in  every 
instance  of  spasm  of  the  chest. 

When  it  is  seated  in  the  lungs,  the  pain  shoots 
very  generally  to  the  left  side. 

The  breathing  is  always  very  short  and  difficult,  • 
especially  when  going  up  an  ascent. 

A numbness  is  felt  in  the  left  arm. 
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I’erspiration,  often  profuse,  takes  place  to- 
wards the!  morning,  and  is  always  clammy  and 
adhesive.  This  peculiarity  in  the  matter  of  per- 
spiration is  greatly  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  indi- 
cation of  pulmonary  complaints ; from  the  same 
cause  the  face  exhibits  a greasy  appearance,  and 
when  with  these  there  is  a remarkably  enlarged 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  features  of  the  disease  are 
pretty  strongly  delineated. 

These  diagnostics  should  not  be  disregarded, 
for  if  we  have  recourse  to  bleeding  to  relieve  the 
Spasm,  we  run  the  risque,  by  the  debility  it 
produces,  of  throwing  the  patient  into  an  incu- 
rable consumption ; and  if  we  administer  anti- 
mony and  digitalis,  on  which  1 have  laid  so  much 
stress  in  the  cure  of  Spasms  originating  in  inflam- 
matioiq  we  are  likewise  pursuing  a plan,  that 
for  the  same  reason  must  prove  prejudicial. 

Tliis  spasmodic  affection  takes  place  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  hectic  fever,  and  is  no  un- 
common prelude  to  that  train  of  formidable 
symptoms  which  have  long  been  the  opprobri- 
um of  medical  science;  and  it  is  in  this  stage 
alone,  probably,  that  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
arresting  the  progress  ot  this  fatal  calamity. 

The  means  however  are  limited,  and  it  is  of 
as  much  importance  almost  to  know  what  to 

avoid,  as  wdiat  to  administer.  Bark  never  fails 
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to  do  harm,  so  do  active  purgatives,  as  well  ais 
stimulating  aromatics. 

As  this  kind  of  Spasm  is  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  a cough,  it  is  not  unusual  to  recom- 
mend small  doses  of  oxymel  of  squills,  but  un- 
less counteracted  in  its  nauseating  effect  by  its 
combination  with  opium,  or  the  warm  gums,  it 
produces  fever,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
weakness,  and  renders  the  patient’s  situation 
worse  than  before; 

The  remedies  to  be  resorted  to  are,  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  spasm,  hot  poppy  fomen- 
tations to  the  Stomach,  opium  and  vitriolic  ae- 
ther internally,  or  the  following,  which  is  greatly 
to  be  relied  upon.  > 

R Tinct.  Opii  g"  xv. 

Tinct.  Ferri  Muriati  g«  xx.  Aq.  Distill, 

M.  ft.  Haust.  urgente  dolore  adhibendus. 

Though  general  bleeding  in  this  case  does 
harm,  the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches, 
or  the  loss  of  a few  ounces  of  blood  by  cupping 
upon  the  part  is  very  serviceable  ; the  pain  in- 
deed probably  proceeds  from  some  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  lungs  from 
tubercular  structure,  as  it  commonly  attacks  the 
patient  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  be- 
gins to  get  warm. 
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I have  remarked  this  in  several  instances,  and 
have  in  my  recollection  at  present  many  persons 
who  just  at  that  season  of  the  year  have  had  a 
recurrence  of  this  pain  in  the  Stomach  and  left 
side,  with  all  its  concurrent  attendants  ; and  be- 
sides these  already  enumerated,  there  are  per- 
ceived sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  a 
sense  of  coldness  in  the  side,  and  a trembling  of 
the  mside. 

1 cannot  comprehend  exactly  the  meaning  of 
this  expression,  so  frequently  employed  by  these 
patients  in  giving  a description  of  their  feelings. 
The  sensation  is  certainly  not  imaginary,  for 
when  desired  to  put  out  the  tongue,  that  part  is 
found  to  want  a due  portion  of  muscular  energy, 
and  trembles  exceedingly. 

I have  known  some  people  seized  at  the  same 
moment  with  a sense  of  trembling  in  the  left 
side,  and  the  muscles  of  the  left  arm,  with  a 
numbness  extending  to  the  elbow ; these  symp- 
toms taken  collectively,  leave  us  little  room  to 
doubt  of  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  system;  and 
as  I am  not  now  writing  on  consumption,  it  may 
seem  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  subject. 

1 deem  it  perfectly  consistent  with  my  plan, 
however,  to  shew  what  share  the  Stomach  has 
in  the  production' of  this  disease;  in  my  opinion, 

it 
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it  has  a most  ithportant  one,  and  though  it  iaf 
far  from  my  intention  to  assert  that  all  consump- 
tions take  their  origin  from  a fault  in  the  sto- 
mach, though  I admit  that  the  proximate  cause 
is  generally  a peculiar  conformation  of  the  chest, 
or  rather,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  an  ingeni- 
ous writer,  a “ peculiar /e/reyf/Mcfe  of  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs;”  still  1 feel  confident  in  maintaining 
that  a disordered,  or  imperfect  action  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  often  the  foundation  of  consumption,' 
by  withdrawing  that  energy  from  the  lung-s  which 
would  have  counteracted  the  influence  of  these 
predisposing  causes;  ' 

I 

To  render  this  opinion  intelligible,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  connection  subsisting 
between  chylification  and  respiration. 

The  formation  of  chyle  is  the  business  of  di- 
gestion, and  when  this  is  completely  elaborated,- 
it  is  absorbed  bv  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  con- 
veyed  to  the  thorauic  duct;  hence  through  the 
subclavian  vein  it  enters  the  heart,  and  is  driven 
by  the  contraction  of  that  organ  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  those 
changes  which  are  effected  by  respiration. 

\ 

Now,  whether  the  'change  produced  proceed 
merely  from  its  exposure’  to  oxygen  as  a chymi- 
cal  agent,  or  is  attributable  in  part  to' the  vital 
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action  of  the  lungs  themselves,  I will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine,  as  it  is  not  at  all  mate- 
rial with  respect  to  the  present  proposition  ; for 
supposing  it  to  depend  simply  on  the  exposure 
of  the  chyle  in  the  extreme  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  if  these  minute  ramifica- 
tions have  not  power  sufficient  to  convey  it  to 
their  extremities,  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
Avith  the  air  we  breathe,  it  cannot  partake  of 
the  influence  of  this  principle,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  particles  of  chyle  will  there  stag-  ' 
nate  and  produce  tubercular  obstruction,  Avhich 
is  the  chief  source  of  this  disease. 

This  opinion  will  be  found  to  receive  the 
strongest  confirmation  from  the  constitutional 
character  of  persons  labouring  under  this  com- 
plaint, of  which  the  following  are  the  peculi- 
arities. 

A fair  thin  skin,  with  the  blood-vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  subject  to  great  enlargement 
and  distension  from  slight  exercise,  or  a small 
increase  of  temperature. 

A rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs 
from  moderate  exertion,  producing  haeiiioptoe. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose*  without  any  violent,  and 

sometimes  without  any  discoverable  exciting 

\ 

* This  bleeding  from  the  nose  is,  1 confess,  sometimes  ra- 
ther to  be  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself,  but  this 
i»  from  being  properly  oxygenated. 
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cause,  all  which  are  referable  to  a*  peculiar  te- 
nuity in  the  texture  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  a • 
want  of  vigorous  contraction. 

Under  this  state  of  the  system,  a person  may 
by  great  temperance  and  circumspection  be  led 
on  to  longevity,  but  should  any  thing  happen  to 
disorder  the  Stomach,  and  impair  the  appetite, 
dyspepsy  soon  produces  debility,  the  lungs  are 
impaired  in  their  function,  tubercles  form,  which 
by  the  concurrence  of  some  occasional  cause, 
readily  take  on  inflammatory  action,  and  termi- 
nate in  ulceration. 

It  is  thus  we  can  explain  the  progress  and 
event  of  a multitude  of  cases  presented  to  our 
view,  w'hich  towards  the  conclusion  are  attend- 
ed .with  hectic  symptoms,  and  every  appearance 
of  pulmonary  affection,  that  yet  in  the  first  in- 
stance presented  nothing  calculated  to  excite  a 
suspicion^  of  such  an  event.- 

The  great  object  to  be  attended  to  in  Spasrhs 
of  this  description  is,  the  removal  of  that  state 
of  the  system  on  which  they  depend,  as  there  is 
seldom  much  difficulty  in  relieving  the  Spasm  it- 
self, and  no  immediate  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed when  the  Stomach  thus  acts  a secondary  part, 
and  is  not  disordered  in  consequence  of  primary 
affection.  Ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  three 
times  a day,  w'ill  remove  the  Spasm,  and  give  an 
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opportunity  for  tlie  use  of  such  means  as  are 
most  likely  to  obviate  its  return. 

After  the  use  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  a V)lister 
should  be  applied,  not  to  the  Stomach,  but  the 
left  side  ; or  if  the  pain  is  not^  severe  and  recent 
fii  its  appearance,  the  emplast.  picis  aridae  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Of  internal  remedies,  there 
is  no  great  variety;  those  on  which  I place  the 
greatest  depedence  are,  the  Mist.  Fcrri  Compo- 
sit.  (Pharm.  Lond.  nov.)  and  Emetics. 

' It  may  seem  in  some  respect  contradictory  to 
prescribe  a medicine  composed  of  myrrh  and  steel 
in  a case  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  inflammatory  action  ; but  we  are  not 
to  deny  the  elficacy  of  a remedy  because  we  can- 
not explain  its  modus  operandi. 

‘ Every  thing  that  I have  advanced  in  this  trea- 

•'  V 

tise  is  drawn  from  experience,  and  on  the  same 
authority  I state  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  : it 
imparts  a grateful  sense  of  u^armth  to  the  Sto- 
mach, without  exciting  fever  or  irritation  : it 
likewise  improves  the  appetite,  and  increases  the 
strength,  and,  in  short,  is  the  best  medicine  in 
this  state  of  disease. 

The  emetic  I usually  prescribe  was  long  since 
recommended  by  a celebrated  practitioner,  Dr. 
Marryat,  whom  some  are  disposed  to  abuse, 
others  to  dpspise  ; but  whose  practical  observa- 
tions 
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tions  are,  in  my  estimation,  of  great  value  and 
importance.  I allow  that  his  writings  contain 
many  exceptionable  remarks,  and  that  the  closes 
he  recommends  of  certain  potent  drugs  cannot  be 
administered  without  danger;  but  it  is  justice  to 
affirm,  that  he  was  an  accurate  and  diligent  ob- 
server of  disease,  and  that  many  of  his  assertions 
are  the  result  of  sound  sense,  and  profound  me-^ 
dical  sagacity.  The  emetic  I allude  to  is  thus 
compounded, 

pc  Cupri  Sulphat. 

Antimonii  Tartrit.  aa  pr.  ij. 

Aq.  Distill.  M.  ft.  Haust, 

This  should  be  suffered  to  produce  vomiting, 

' without  drinking  any  liquid  to  aid  its  operation  : 
hence  Marryat  gave  it  the  name  of  the  dry  vo- 
mit. Like  all  other  emetics,  it  is  variable  in  its 
effects,  but  it  is  not,  in  general,  violent  in  its 
operation,  I confess  1 have  sometimes  heard 
patients  complain  that  it  strained  them  very 
much,  so  would  any  other  emetic  probably ; for 
1 have  frequently  observed  that  its  operation  has 
been  gentle,  and  in  one  or  tv/o  instances  it  has 
produced  no  vomiting  at  all. 

When  it  does  occasion  the  straining  now  men- 
tioned, I am  cautious  in  ordering  a repetition  of 
the  dose  ; but  I have  always  observed  when  pa- 
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lients  complain  very  much  of  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  that  the  lungs  are  diseased,  and  sooner 
or  later  they  die  consumptive. 

I need  enter  no  further  into  the  treatment  of 
' these  cases,  deeming  it  sufficient  to  have  pointed  I 
out  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  to  distin-  f 
guish  Spasm  of  the  Stomach  as  connected  with  the  | 
Lungs;  and  this  naturally  leads  me  to  enquire 
jnto  the- 

« • 

Influence  of  the  Stomach  in  Asthmatic  Complaints.  j 

* % 

« 

In  the  preceding  Chapter  1 have  started  a posix 
tion,  which,  if  I gucceed  in  establishing  it,  will 
admit  of  more  extensive  application — I mean 
that  the  Stomach  distributes  nervous  energy  to 
, . the  Lungs  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions : 
if  this  be  properly  illustrated,  the  phasnomena 
of  spasmodic  asthma  will  admit  of'an  obvious 
explanation,  and  the  following  Case  tends  in  no  j 
small  degree  to  the  same  doctrine. 

CASE. 

4 

A young  lady  of  seventeen,  who  had  lately 
grown  with  uncommon  rapidity,  consulted  me 
about  a lameness  which  afflicted  the  left  leg  and  • 

thigh:  she  limped  very  much,  felt  considerable 

« 

pain  from  very  inconsiderable  exertion’,  and  was 
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greatly  alarmed  by  the  jfJ)prehension  of  her  hav- 
ing a disease  of  the  hip-joint. 

Her  countenance,  as  well  as  her  general  ap- 
pearance, exhibited  such  marks  of  constitutional 
debility,  that  her  friends  suspected  she  had  a 
tendency  to  consumption.  There  was  certainly 
great  reason  apparently  for  her  fears;  and  I should 
have  been  disposed  so  far  to  concur  with  her 
ideas  as  to  have  directed  her  to  make  use  of 
ipeans  calculated'to  avert  the  danger  she  antici- 
pated, had  I not  met  with  similar  cases  in  which 
no  such  consequences  ensued,  ^ 

I questioned  her  very  closely  with  respect  to 
the  probable  cause  of  her  indisposition,  but  did 
not  discover  that  it  originated' from  local  injury, 
or  accident  of  any  kind.  She  could  attribute  it 
to  nothing  but  sitting  too  long  in  one  position. 
Now  whether  this  alone  produced  it,  or  whether, 
in  addition  to  this,  she  was  exposed  to  the  partial 
application  of  cold,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

. In  either  case,  I am  persuaded  a cause  so  slight 
would  not  have  been  productive  of  such  incon- 
venience, unless  favoured  in  its  operation  by  a 
great  deficiency  in  bodily  energies;  ancj  it  is  in 
this  manner  persons  are  attacked  wjth  rheuma- 
tism, who  are  reduced  by  poverty  and  fatigue  by 
causes  which  would  have  produced  no  impression 
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if  applied  to  the  same  individuals  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  health  and  vigour. 

Instead  of  having  recourse  to  local  remedies, 
therefore,  1 prescribed  those  internally  which 
were  best  adapted  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Stomach,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness 
the  rapid  recovery  of  her  health,  and  removal' of 
her  lameness,  by  the  use  of  bark,  bitters,  cha- 
lybeates,  &c.  assisted  by  change  of  air. 

I conclude  that  iri  this  case  the  Sfomach  had 
pot  power  to  supply  due  energy  to  the  limb,  and 
that  the  inability  to  motion  was  not  at  all  de- 
pendent on  inflammation,  or  any  other  local 
injury  in  that  part. 

I know  another  lady  likewise,  who  is  often 
attacked  with  pain  in  the  hip-joint,  which  no^ 
thing  relieves  but  an  emetic,  and  that  does 
speedily ; but  to  come  to  the  subject  of  Spasmo- 
dic Asthma.  . I 

In  this  complaint,  the  patjent  is  suddenly 
seized  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  with, a 
violent  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  sense  of  suf- 
focation, which  compels  him  immediately  to 
rise  up  and  thro^y  open  the  window  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  the  room,  however  large,  appear- 
ing too  confined;  his  voice  becomes  feeble,  and 
articulation  difficult ; and  after  laborious  eflbrts 

I * 

to  support  respiration,  a profuse  sweat  breaks 
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out 
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out  about  the  face  and  neck,  that  seems  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  mitigation  of  the  paroxysm, 
which  goes  off  with  free  and  copious  expectoU 
ration. 

Many  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  these  distressing  symptoms,  but  the 
diversity,  as  well  as  contrariety  of  their  conclu- 
sions, prove  most  unequivocally  the  fruitlessness 
of  their  researches ; whilst  some  err  in  attribut- 
ing the  disease  to  causes  which  only  occasionally 
occur,  others  have  been  betrayed  into  false  con- 
clusions by  neglecting  to  distinguish  between 
causes  and  effects. 

Thus  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  authority  is  very  likely 
to  gain  proselytes  to  his  opinion,  attributes  asth- 
ma to  a turgescence  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  with- 
out suffering  himself  to  enquire  whether,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  this  turgescence 
might  not  with  much  greater  reason  be  consi- 
dered as  giving  birth  to  the  disease. 

Sir  John  Floyer  assures  us,  “ that  the  periodic 
asthma  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  bron- 
chia and  bladders  of  the  blood  by  windy  spirits.” 

' Hoffman  attributes  it  to  the  presence  of  sub- 
tile virulent  matter  falling  on  the  nerves,  from . 
the  repulsion  of  sweat,  or  exanthemata. 

Darwin  accounts  for  it  by  his  concatenation  of 
muscular  motions.  This  ingenious  .philosopher 
/ • felt 
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felt  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  generally 
given  of  the  cause  of  asthma:  he  asks  modestly, 
“ Do  the  periodic  returns  of  nocturnal  asthma 
arise  from  a temporary  dropsy  of  the  lungs  col- 
lected during  their  more  torpid  state  in  sound 
sleep,  and  there  absorbed  by  the  vehement  efr 
forts  of  the  disordered  oi'gans  of  respiration,  and 
carried  off  by  the  copious  sweats  about  the  head 
and  neck  ?” 

Many  other  theories  might  be  mentioned,  but 
as  asthma  is  not  the  subject  of  our  present  enqui- 
ry, it  would  be  unseasonable  to  investigate  the 
different  opinions  which  have  occasionally  sprung 
from  the  imaginations  of  those  who  have  made 
this  the  subject  of  enquiry;  the  object  of  my 
present  solicitude  being  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
is  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Stornach ; and  I think  I can  confi- 
dently assert,  from  nc  very  limited  portion  of 
observation  and  reflection,  that  in  a great  pror 
portion  of  cases,  we  are  to  attribute  asthma  to 
a morbid  state  of  the  structure  of  functions  of 
this  organ. 

It  would  require  a very  numerous  collection  of 
cases  to  enable  a person  to  state  with  any  tole- 
rable approximation  to  truth,  what  that  propor- 
tion is ; but  in  asserting  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
asthma  proceeds  in  twelve  ca^es  out  of  fifteen 

from 
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from  this  source,  I can  appeal,  without  dread 
of  contradiction,  to  the  authority  of  well-authen- 
ticated facts  ; and  it  is  really  wonderful,  that  men 
of  observation  and  experience,  who  have  wit^ 
nessed  the  uniform"  derangement  of  this  viscus 
in  asthmatic  complaints,  have  not  been  led  to 
attach  more  importance  to  the  phenomena. 

If  1 attempted  to  establish  the  truth  of  my 
opinion  on  this  point,  by  abstract  reasoning  on 
the  nature  of  sympathetic  action,  and  the  ana- 
logy which  subsists  between  the  Stomach  and 
the  different  viscera  of  the  body,  I should  de- 
spair of  advancing  any  arguments  which  could  . 
not  be  overturned  by  other  modes  of  explanar 
tion,  more  ingenious  and  equally  compatible 
■ with  the  functions  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  • 

' But  the  ground  on  which  I have  founded  my 
conviction,  leaves  no  room  for  doubtful  disqui- 
. sitions  : it  is  briefly  this. 

In  «// cases  of  asthma,  the  Stomach  is  disor- 
dered in  its  functions  more  or  less,  generally  this 
disordered  state  of  the  Stomach  is  a prelude  to  its 
approach ; and  whenever  medical  aid  is  success- 
fully administered,  the  renovation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Stomach  is  the  consequence  of  their  ope- 
ration. 

* 

x‘  Thp  attack  of  a paroxysm  of  periodic  or 
convulsive  asthma  (says  Dr.  Bree  in  his  work)' 

is 
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is  preceded  very  generally  by  dyspepsia,  and  the 
circumstances  which  occur  to  a relaxed  habit. 
This  condition  of  the  body  may  have  prevailed 
for  months,  or  years,  before  it  assumes  the  ad- 
ditional form  of  asthma,  but  when  that  disease 
is  commenced,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  never 
fail  to  become  aggravated,  and  to  shew  them- 
selves with  violence  before  the  fit.  These  symp- 
toms are  flatulence,  and  distension  of  the  sto- 
mach  and  bowels,  a he^vy  pain  over  the  forehead 
and  eyes,  eructation  of  wind  with  water,  which 
is  sometimes  insipid,  at  others  sour.”* 

« 

1 select  this  quotation  from  Dr.  Breeds  work, 
not  merely  from  my  admiration  of  its  merit,  but 
because  the  author  mentions  it  without  any  in- 
tention of  attributing  to  the  Stomach  that  share 
in  the  production  of  the  disease  which  I am  per^ 
suaded  it  possesses : hence  his  representation  is 
not  likely  to  be  biassed  by  any  previous  partiality 
to  his  own  opinions;  and  as  he  has  watched  with 
faithful  accuracy  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
and  had  moreover  the  unenviable  opportunity  of 
marking  its  peculiarities  by  a painful  experience 
in  his  own  person,  I shall  select  from  his  work  a 
few  remarks  relative  to  the  point  I wish  to  con- 
firm. In  page  217  he  says,  “ Dyspepsia  is  a 

* Vide  Dr.  Brec’s  ingenious  publication  on  Disordered 
Tlcspi  ration. 
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condition  of- the  habit  which  will  be  found  at- 
watjs  to  have  preceded  the  periodic  asthma,  and 
it  comprises  in  its  train  the  flatulencies  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  &c.'^ 

And  again  at  p.  S^S,  speaking  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  urine,  he  says,  “ it  is  frequently  pale 
and  copious  without  the  fit  coming  on,  but  at- 
tending on  occasional  indigestions,  to  which  the 
asthmatic  is  for  ever  liahle.'^ 

At  p.  260,  “ Wherever  dyspepsia  prevails, 
there  shall  we  find  a fruitful  opportunity  of  ex- 
citing the  paroxysm  of  asthma;  but,”  he  adds, 
“ this  morbid  debility  of  the  Stomach  must  pro- 
bablij  concur  with  accidental  causes  before  the 
disease  appears.” 

After  such  observations,  it  seems  singular  that 
this  author  should  be  inclined  to  refer  convulsive 
asthma  generally  to  pulmonic  irritation  of  ef  iised 
seriwi  1st  species,  and  pulmonic  irritation  of 
aerial  acrimomj  2nd  species ; but  as  neither  of 
these  can  be  suspected  in  many  instances  to  oc- 
cur, he  is  compelled  to  introduce  a third  species, 
from  abdominal  irritation  in  the  stoynach,  uterus^  or 
other  viscera;  and  yet,  though  bound  to  believe 
that  the  disease  may  be  brought  on  by  irritation 
in  some  remote  part,  such  is  his  inveterate  at- 
tachment to  his  humoral  pathology,  that  he 
would  rather  search  for  an  explanation  of  symp- 
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toms  in  a bidden  cause,  than  acknowledge  the 
efficacy  of  that  .which  stands  open  to.  his  under- 
fftandino;. 

® I . . 

llius  he  says,  p.  319,  “ Circumstances  defend 
the  conclusion  of  these  actions,  having  been  ex- 
cited in  some  instances  by  irritation  external  to 
the  thoracic  cavity,  but  it  cannot  be  made  to 
appear  with  certainty,  that  the  irritation  of  ex- 
travasated  serum,  or  of  aerial  acrimony,  was  hot 
present  in  the  lungs  at  the  same  time ; the  for- 
mer irritation  might  be  removed  by  the  unob- 
served power  of  absorption,  and  the  latter  might 
he  carried  off  imperceptibly  in  the  vapour  of  ex- 
piration” 

Now  surely  this  is  a most  unphilosopliical 
method  of  reasoning,  to  admit  the  efficacy  of  a 
known  cause  whose  operation  is  discernible, 
and^yet  deny  its  efficiency  because  there  is  a 
possibility  of  conceiving  other  causes  whose  ex- 
istence it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  prepos- 
session on  the  most  enlightened  minds;  but  if 
any  further  corroboration  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  stomach  be  necessary.  Dr.  Bree’s 
own  case  will  supply  the  evidence;  and  there- 
fore I think  it  proper  to  introduce  here  an 
abridged  history  of  his  complaint. 
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He  says,  p.  411',  “ R.  B.  enjoyed  general 
, health  in  various  situations  until  1783,  when  dtjs~ 
pepsia*  first  attacked  him  at  twenty-five  years  of* 
age.  The  symptoms  increased  gradually  for  four 
years : he  was  hypochondriac,  sleepy  after  meals, 
and  had  constant  pains  in  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles. 1788.  Reading  was  painful,  his  eyes  con- 
stantly inflamed,  a stupor  came  on  every  night, 
and  apoplexy  was  apprehended.  He  had  lived 
upon  a very  weak  and  fluid  diet,  and  taken  saline 
medicines  very  injudiciously.  In  the  • summer, 
after  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  perceived  some 
wheezing  in  his  expirations,  but  no  dyspnaea. 
In  the  autumn,  after  a catarrh  and  fatigue  in 
riding,  he  was  seized  in  the  usual  manner  with 
a paroxysm  of  convulsive  asthma  of  the  first 
species.^’  . 

Here  let  me  address  myself  to  the  candid  and 
impartial  reader,'  and  ask  him  if  any  thing  can 
, more  strikingly  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the 
stomach  in  the  production  of  disease  than  the 
Symptoms  now  enumerated.  The  stupor  and 
hypochondriacism,  the  sleepiness  after  meals, 

* It  may  be  well  to  inform  such  readers  as  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  technical  phraseology,  that  Dyspepsia  compre- 
hends all  those  symptoms  which  are'  usually  attributed  to 
Indigestion,  such  as  sickness,  flatulence,  sense  of  fullness  and 
oppression,  and  belchings,  heatUburn,  &c. 
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smd  appearance  of  apoplexy,-  are  obviously  the 
effect  of  a diseased  state  of  this  organ,  and  come 
with  rigid  propriety  under  the  denomination  of 
dyspeptic  symptoms. 

But  the  correspondence  between  the  cause 
and  effect  does  not  terminate  here ; for  in  page 
413,  he  says  he  was  somewhat  relieved.  “'D//5- 
pepsia  was  less^  and  his  general  health  improved.” 
Again,  “ in  summer  the  dpspepsia  was  greatly 
abated.,  and  the  intermissions  became  longer.” 

Now  what  plan  of  treatment  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  prove  most  efficacious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a disease  so  evidently  connected  with 
an  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  digestion  ? 
Certainly  that  which  Was  best  calculated  to  re- 
store their  digestive  organs  to  their  original  tone, 
and  such,  it  will  be  found,  answered  the  hopes 
of  this  gentleman. 

Page  -il3,  “ He  now  pursued  more  vigorously 
the  plan  which  he  had  adopted ; he  took  iron  in 
large  doses,  and  in  all  preparations,  but  preferred 
the  rust,  which  corrected  dyspepsia  most  power- 
fully. He  went  into  the  cold  bath  every  other 
morning,  and  took  absorbent  earths  frequently 
with  bitter  infusions,  and  rhubarb.^^  By  a due 
perseverance  in  this  plan,  aided  by  temperance, 
and  early  risings  Dr.  B.  escaped  from  the  tt/ranny, 
as  he  calls  it,  of  this  morbus  maxime  terribilis. 

In 
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In  exploring  the  origin  of  disease,  our  enqui- 
ries are  materially  assisted  by  observing  wbat  ag- 
gravates or  mitigates  its  systems,  or,  in  technical 
language,  by  attending  to  the  juvantia  and  lae- 
dentia : now,  certainly,  a reference  to  this  mode 
of  examination  will  not  present  any  contradiction 
to  the  opinion  here  expressed  of  the  cause  of 
spasmodic  asthma.  The  cold  bath,  and  steel  me- 
dicines, direct  their  operatiop  particularly  to  the 
priinae  viae;  and  if  the  influence  could  be  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  the  lungs,  we  have  no  reason 
£0  anticipate  any  salutary  consequences  from  it. 

In  cases  where  the  lungs  are  obviously  dis- 
eased, every  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  cold  bath  : and  where  it  has  incon- 
siderately been  recommended,  the  patient  has 
had  reason  to  regret  his  obedience  to  the  pre- 
scription : indeed,  it  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate 
the  effect  that  this  practice  is  calculated  to 
produce.  The  first  impression  of  cold  water 
tends  to  repel  the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the 
skin  to  the  interior  organs,  and  by  accumulating 
in  the  lungs,  it  must  aggravate  any  inflammation 
which  may  then  exist,  or  be  very  likely  to  occa- 
sion that  serous  effusion,  which  this*  author  so 
seriously  apprehends  to  be  the  fountain  and  foun- 
da-lion  of  danger. 
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Kow  -this  same  operation  directed  to  the  Sto- 
mach will  be  found  productive  of  a very  different 
result.'  There  is  an  invariable  affinity  between 
the  energy  of  this  organ  and  that  fluid  (the  gas- 
tric juice)  which  it  is  intended  to  secrete;  and 
as  it  is  a rule  in  physiology,  that  caeleris  paribus 
the  secretion  of  a part  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  conveyed  to  the  secreting  or- 
gan, the  influence  of  the  cold  bath  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  by  driving  the  blood  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  tends  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  that  fluid,  and  the  renovation  of  its  di- 
gestive faculties. 

1 have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  recommend- 
ing those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  un-r 
der  this  formidable  complaint,  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  Stomach,  and  to  draw 
their  hopes  of  amendment  from  the  probability 
which  exits  of  counteracting  the  mischief  it  may 
have  sustained. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  where  is  the  necessity 
of  scrutinizing  into  the  cause  of  the  disease,  if 
the  cure  is  at  hand.  This  remark,  as  far  as  it  is 
applicable  to  cases  where  the  remedies  employed 
are  certainly  adequate  to  the  cure,  may  with 
some  propriety  be  advanced ; but  surely  we  are 
always  liable  to  be  misled,  if  we  are  acting  on 
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principles  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  disease^ 
and  this  has  been  the  source  of  error  in  the  pre- 
sent instance : hence  the  different  vapours  and 
gasses  which  have  been  exhibited  with  undi- 
minished expectation,  though  with  uniform 
inefficacy,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  ' 
the  present  day,  all  founded  on  the  imagina- 
ry indication  of  excess  of  serum.  Frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh,  and  all  the  aromatic  vegeta- 
bles of  the  East,  have  been  successively  resorted 

to,  to  counteract  the  supposed  agency  of  this  ex- 

/ 

citing  cause ; with  equal  alacrity  practitioners 
have  employed  expectorants,  demulcents,  emol- 
lients, &c.  but  without  success, 'and  frequently 
with  an  evident  aggravation  of  symptoms.  It  is 
only  so  far  as  they  are  adapted  to  strengthen  the 
Stomach,  to  dispel  flatulence,  to  correct  acidity, 
and,  in  short,  to  obviate  all  the  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  that  the  medicines  employed  have 
been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
scribcr. 
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